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Marooned  in  the  Sky. — "Sometimes  a  man's  memories  can 
cause  a  heap  of  trouble,  and  sometimes  an  impulse  to  relive 
those  memories  can  slap  a  man  into  a  critically  dangerous  situa- 
tion— as  it  did  to  me."  You  won't  want  to  miss  C.  Manwaring's 
breath-taking  account  of  six  hazardous  hours  in  the  sky. 
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Chinese  ban- 
dits are  a 
bloodthirsty 
tribe,  usually 
found  in  the 
most  intriguing 
tales  of  oriental 
adventure.  But 
I've  learned  that 
if  you  go  far 
enough,  you  can 
meet  these  out- 
laws face  to 
face. 

Not  a  shot 
had  been  fired 
since  I'd  pulled 
out  of  India  in  a 
truck  convoy 
bound  for 
China.  But  now 
we  had  halted 
deep  in  the  nar- 
row gorge,  and  were  waiting  for 
the  signal  to  cross  the  Salween 
River  that  tumbled  by  in  rapid  de- 
scent. Trucks  that  clogged  the 
road  were  curled  bumper  to 
bumper  around  the  mountainside, 
and  just  beyond  I  could  see  our 
first  truck  creep  over  the  suspen- 
sion bridge  toward  our  next  objec- 
tive— a  Chinese  bandit-infested 
peak. 

Maybe  if  I  had  known  what  lay 
ahead,  I  might  have  hesitated  a 
little.  But  with  seven  hundred 
miles  of  only  the  rugged  moun- 
tains to  hinder  our  progress,  I  had 
begun  to  lose  a  little  respect  for 
the  treachery  of  the  Burma  Road. 


by  Ward  M.  Stocleler 


Hairpin  turns 
now  seemed 
nothing  more 
than  mere  street 
corners  back 
home.  And  here 
in  this  region, 
the  Himalayas 
were  no  higher 
than  the  ceiling 
on  the  Piper 
Cub  I  had  flown 
in  the  prewar 
days.  True,  I 
had  faced  the 
enemy  back  in 
Burma,  but  he 
had  been  dis- 
armed, and  his 
jeers  roused  lit- 
tle fear  as  our 
convoy  rumbled 
by  the  barbed 
wire  pen  that  held  him  prisoner. 
Surely  there  was  no  reason  to 
hesitate,  so  without  wasting  a 
moment  I  crossed  the  bridge  and 
began  the  long  elevated  climb  to 
the  top.  My  engine  hummed  a 
metalic  melody  as  the  truck  la- 
bored up  the  zigzag  path  at  four 
m.p.h.  Just  over  the  two-thou- 
sand-foot level,  I  could  see  the 
river  below  take  on  a  ribbon-like 
form,  and  a  feeling  of  peace 
seemed  to  drift  out  of  the  blue 
haze  that  clouded  the  atmosphere. 
To  me  at  this  moment,  an  attack 
by  Chinese  bandits  couldn't  have 
been  more  remote. 

It  wasn't  until  I  had  climbed 


near  the  three-thousand-foot  level 
that  I  sensed  the  big  GMC  was 
losing  speed.  About  the  time  the 
engine  began  to  sputter,  I  could 
see  the  truck  from  behind  sud- 
denly loom  into  my  side  view  mir- 
ror. I  glanced  at  the  dash  instru- 
ments, and  in  the  temperature 
gauge  I  found  the  trouble.  My 
engine  was  running  hot — in  the 
red,  at  two  twelve. 

A  little  beyond  a  sharp  left 
turn,  I  pulled  in  close  to  the 
mountain  wall  and  stopped.  My 
attitude  was  flavored  with  disgust 
as  I  got  out  and  lifted  the  hood. 
But  fortunately  the  radiator  hadn't 
lost  much  water,  and  probing  a 
little  further  I  discovered  that  the 
engine's  power  had  been  weak- 
ened in  the  sediment  bowl  by  a 
deposit  of  brown  mud. 

While  I  labored  to  remove  the 
bowl,  some  of  my  convoy  buddies 
slowed  down  intending  to  stop. 
But  I  lay  there  drooped  over  the 
fender  and  foolishly  waved  them 
on.  If  I'd  only  known  the  danger 
of  being  stranded  alone,  I  would- 
n't have  waved  that  last  truck  by. 

The  Himalayas  seemed  quiet 
now — quieter  than  my  brief  ex- 
perience had  ever  known.  Then, 
slowly,  the  stillness  was  broken 
by  the  sound  of  a  foreign  truck 
rising  out  of  the  gorge  and  coming 
up  the  slope  toward  me.  It  could 
mean  only  one  thing.  Chinese 
bandits!  In  my  haste  to  replace 
the  sediment  bowl,  I  had  fumbled 
away  precious  minutes — minutes 
that  meant  all  the  difference.  I 
had  no  choice,  now,  but  to  sweat 
it  out  and  wait. 

My  mouth  felt  a  little  dry  as  I 
released  the  safety  on  my  forty- 
five  and  took  cover  behind  my 
cargo  laden  truck.  I  could  see 
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them  now,  rounding  the  nearest 
turn  and  approaching  up  the  short 
straightaway.  They  were  bandits 
all  right — seven  Chinese,  with 
hard  yellow  faces,  disguised  in 
peasant  rags.  Watching  them 
closely,  I  could  tell  by  the  shifty 
glances  in  their  slanted  eyes  that 
they  had  been  caught  unprepared. 
Now,  even  though  they  had 
slowed  down  a  bit,  I  was  willing 
to  bet  my  last  bullet  they  wouldn't 
chance  an  attack.  But  I  was  aware 
of  their  keen  surveillance  as  they 
eased  on  by  to  the  next  turn  and 
out  of  sight.  Ordinarily  I  might 
have  been  glad  over  my  reprieve, 
but  now  they  were  between  me 
and  the  convoy. 

After  I  got  rolling  again,  I 
didn't  throttle  up  to  full  power.  I 
just  sort  of  idled  along  trying  to 
find  a  plan  to  elude  the  bandits 
and  at  the  same  time  delay  the 
inevitable  encounter  as  long  as  I 
could.  I  kept  telling  myself  that 
the  situation  wasn't  hopeless,  and 
that  somehow  I'd  find  a  way  out. 
But  the  moment  I  skirted  the  edge 
of  the  canyon  and  saw  the  ban- 
dit's roadblock  high  on  the  other 
side,  any  hope  that  I'd  had,  began 
to  fade. 

I  followed  the  winding  road 
back  into  the  yawning  crevice  and 
halted.  I  just  sat  there  exploring 
for  any  avenue  of  escape  that  I 
might  have  overlooked  before.  I 
could  see  at  a  glance  that  the  road 
was  too  narrow  to  turn  the  truck 
around,  and  I  could  see,  too,  that 
there  was  no  guarantee  of  safety 
even  if  I  were  to  risk  an  attempt 
to  back  down.  Yet  if  I  stayed  here 
and  sweated  the  bandits  out,  it 
would  be  a  cinch  they'd  get  me 
when  it  got  dark. 


Reluctantly  I  adjusted 
the  windshield  out  to  an 
edgewise  position.  If  there 
was  to  be  shooting,  I 
needn't  worry  about  fly- 
ing glass.  Minutes  seemed 
like  hours  as  I  headed 
slowly  around  the  turns 
toward  the  roadblock.  I 
could  feel  the  steering 
wheel  begin  to  sweat  in 
my  left  hand,  and  in  my 
right  I  gripped  my  Colt 
automatic.  Tension  stif- 
fened my  back  a  little. 
I  knew  any  turn  now 
could  be  the  one. 

I'll  never  know  exact- 
ly the  time  it  happened, 
but  the  moment  I  saw  the 
bandit  truck  blocking  the 
road  ahead  of  me,  I 
leveled  my  forty -five. 
With  the  truck  sitting  just 
left  of  center,  I  cut  sharp- 
ly to  the  right  and  about 
that  time  wild  shots 
whistled  by.  Bandits, 
swarming  from  behind  their  truck, 
rushed  to  greet  me  for  their  lethal 
assault — but  I  had  other  plans. 

With  a  flick  of  the  trigger  my 
forty-five  exploded,  sending  pow- 
dered dust  biting  into  the  bandits' 
faces.  I  had  heard  that  death  was 
cheap  in  China,  but  apparently 
these  rats  weren't  ready  to  pay 
the  price.  It  was  incredible  to  see 
them  all  run  for  cover.  All  except 
one — the  leader.  He  lagged  be- 
hind, and  tried  to  flag  me  down. 
But  when  he  saw  where  I  was 
headed,  he  too  ran  for  his  life. 

Swerving  to  the  left,  I  gunned 
my  engine  and  braced  for  the 
impact,  knowing  that  one  minor 
slip  meant  a  plunge  off  the  road 
into  sheer  space.  With  a  sidelong 


crash,  I  could  feel  my  six-wheeled 
GMC  claw  for  traction  as  it 
mauled  the  bandit  truck  back  to 
the  side  of  the  mountain.  Ripping 
eveiything  that  tried  to  hold  it, 
the  GMC  ploughed  the  path 
toward  freedom.  Then,  like  the 
snap  in  an  elastic  band,  we  broke 
free,  and  as  we  fled,  I  glanced  out 
at  the  side  view  mirror  to  see  the 
damage  we  had  done.  I  would 
never  know — the  mirror  was  gone. 
When  I  caught  up  with  my  con- 
voy near  the  top  of  the  peak,  I 
made  a  solemn  promise  never  to 
be  alone  on  the  Burma  Road 
again.  The  Chinese  bandits  I  had 
read  about  in  tales  of  oriental  ad- 
venture weren't  quite  the  same  as 
the  real  thing. 
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Let's  Go  To  The  Dogs/ 

BY  MARJORIE  MOREHOUSE 


atch  the  correct  breed  of  dogs  with  the  following  statements  to  see 
how  "doggy"  you  really  are: 


1.  "Lassie"  in  the  movies  made  this  breed  popular      Cocker  Spaniel 


2.  Dogs  of  great  courage  and  strength 

3.  Princess  Elizabeth  favors  this  breed 

4.  Used  by  monks  in  Alpine  rescue  work 

5.  The  late  President  Roosevelt's  dog  "Fala" 

6.  Very  small  native  of  Mexico  and  southwestern  U.  S. 

7.  The  one  breed  that  has  a  blue-black  tongue 

8.  Elizabeth  Barrett's  dog  "Flush" 

9.  The  tallest  breed 

10.  A  breed  also  known  as  "coach  dogs" 

11.  A  breed  of  very  small  dogs  originating  in  China 

12.  The  only  strictly  native  German  breed 

13.  Breed  used  most  widely  for  police  and  battlefield 


Pekingese 

Whippet 

Bulldog 

Greyhound 

Dachshund 

Dalmatian 

Welsh  Corgi 

Bloodhound 

Chihuahua 

Mastiff 

Siberian  Huskie 


work 

14.  The  national  dog  of  England 

15.  Breed  that  race  only  along  a  straight  course 

16.  Dogs  having  a  great  olfactory  sense 

17.  A  dog  of  this  breed  accompanied  the  Swiss  family 


Boston  Terrier 

St.  Bernard 

Scottish  Terrier 

Bull  Terrier 


Robinson 

18.  Used  for  pulling  sleds  over  snow 

19.  Very  swift,  keen-sighted,  slender  breed 

20.  A  breed  originated  in  the  United  States 

(Answers  on  page  7) 


Irish  Wolfhound 

Chow 

German  Shepherd 

Collie 


by  Pat  Blair 
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Mexico  City  is  probably  the 
only  spot  in  the  world  where 
you  can  win  a  thousand  pesos  on 
the  last  day  of  April  by  merely 
climbing  a  twenty-foot  greased 
pole  while  simultaneously  avoid- 
ing the  charges  of  three  enraged 
bulls. 

And  the  Mexicans  surely  consti- 
tute the  only  hero-worshiping 
people  who  demand  that  their 
number  one  movie  comedian 
dance  the  rumba  with  a  toro  and 
then  kill  him  with  the  odor  of  a 
left  shoe. 

The  last  day  of  April  is  the  last 
day    of   the    Spring    Fiestas;    the 


populace  turns  out  in  great  num- 
bers to  the  Plaza  de  Mexico  to  end 
their  two  weeks  of  fun  with  some 
unusual  and  unorthodox  enter- 
tainment. Fancy  motorcycle  rid- 
ing, very  amateur  bullfighting, 
greased-pole  climbing,  and  the 
incomparable  antics  of  Cantinflas 
are  all  part  of  the  show  in  the 
huge  ampitheater  whose  sands  are 
trod  in  season  by  the  best  toreros 
and  bravest  bulls  in  all  Mexico. 

In  Shouting  Mood 

The  crowd  is  gay  and  respon- 
sive— in  a  shouting  mood.  They 
have  come  by  car  and  bus  out  the 
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stretches  of  Avenida  Insurgentes 
to  the  big  bull  ring.  Past  balloon 
vendors  with  their  bright  colored 
"globos"  they've  pushed,  past 
ticket  sharks  and  ice  cream  ven- 
dors, past  torta  and  tacos  stands, 
past  steaming  cauldrons  of  golden 
elotes  (boiled  ears  of  tender  corn 
which  they  eat  en  route  to  the 
fiesta),  through  milling  crowds 
they  have  squeezed  to  take  their 
seats  in  the  stacked-up  circles  of 
the  Plaza. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  is  not  a 
serious  "corrida":  there  are  no 
famous  young  matadores;  there  is 
not  the  ballet-dancer  grace  in  the 
passes;  there  are  not  the  fierce 
tows  bravos,  the  brave  bulls,  typi- 
cal of  a  fine  bullfight.  This  is  the 
day  of  rank  amateurs  and  movie 
stars  turned  toreros. 

It  is  furthermore  obvious  whom 
the  folk  have  come  to  see:  Cantin- 
flas,  their  beloved  equivalent  of 
Charlie  Chaplin  and  Bob  Hope  all 
rolled  into  one.  Impatiently,  but 
politely,  they  wait  through  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  motociclistas  and 


on  rn£  mq. 


"I  want  to  remind  you  that  this  spe- 
cial introductory  price  is  offered  for  a 
limited  time  only  and  probably  always 
will  be." 
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endure  a  series  of  fights,  cheering 
the  skilled  and  jeering  the  awk- 
ward. But  when  Cantinfias  enters 
the  ring,  it  is  a  crow.d  with  new 
spirit  which  cheers  him  on.  Every- 
body goes  along  with  the  joke, 
making  mockery  of  the  whole 
ceremony  of  the  corrida,  a  cere- 
mony which  ordinarily  is  a  grace- 
ful and  brilliant  expression  of  the 
Spanish  facet  of  Mexican  culture. 

Complete  Success 
Cantinfias  is  a  complete  success. 
With  skillful  pantomime  he  gives 
the  confused  and  mad  young  bull 
a  dogged  time.  To  the  rhythm 
of  a  loud  rumba  from  the  second- 
fila  bandstand  he  dances  out  to 
meet  the  animal,  dances  circles 
around  him,  and  enrages  him  with 
a  red  cape.  Calmly  he  sits  in  a 
wicker  chair  reading  the  funny 
papers  and  waves  the  charging 
animal  by  with  hardly  a  glance 
in  its  direction.  The  crowd  greets 
each  pass  with  a  rousing  "Ole!", 
which  is  the  recognition  given  the 
most  graceful  passes  of  the  best 
matadors  in  the  land. 

Now  Cantinfias  does  a  tango. 
Deftly  he  steps  aside  as  the  bull 
rushes  him,  stabbing  into  the 
charging  animal's  shoulders  two 
banderillas,  harpoon-pointed  sticks 
with  colored  crepe  paper  bands, 
meant  to  enrage  the  toro  still 
more.  The  crowd  cheers,  and  Can- 
tinfias returns  to  stick  a  second 
pair  of  banderillas  and  then  a 
third,  each  being  shorter  and  thus 
more  dangerous  to  place. 

Somewhere  in  Mexico  City  a 
producer  must  be  praying,  or  tear- 
ing his  hair,  or  taking  out  larger 
insurance  policies  on  his  star  co- 
median. For  this  is  no  stand-in's 
stand-in;  this  is  Cantinfias  in  the 


flesh.  And  this  is  a  genuine  bull 
he  is  fighting! 

Crowd  Cheers 

He  closes  in  for  the  kill.  With 
a  skill  common  only  to  toreros  he 
plunges  his  sword  between  the 
animal's  shoulders.  Then  he  whips 
off  his  left  shoe  and  follows  the 
retreating  bull.  With  perfect  tim- 
ing he  waves  the  shoe  under  its 
nose  and  the  animal  falls  dead  as 
if  the  odor  were  more  than  it 
could  stand! 

The  crowd  cheers  wildly.  Every- 
one is  on  his  feet,  waving  his 
handkerchief  in  the  tribute  that 
is  rendered  only  to  the  best  of 
toreros.  Ears  and  tail  are  sliced 
off  the  bull  and  handed  to  Cantin- 
flas.  These  are  symbols  of  highest 
honors  for  a  magnificent  fight,  and 
the  triumphant  torero  parades 
around  the  arena  exhibiting  them. 
Spectators  pave  his  path  with 
flowers,  sombreros,  suit  coats,  and 
shawls.  Two  attendants  are  kept 
busy  throwing  back  the  clothing 
hurled  by  appreciative  fans  in  this 
traditional  exhibition  of  approval. 

Their  favorite  comedian  leaves, 
and  the  spectators  settle  back  to 
watch  the  finishing  act. 


A  young  bull  charges  into  the 
ring.  He  dashes  past  the  capes  of 
half  a  dozen  amateur  toreros. 
Then  it  is  announced  that  this  is 
the  opportunity  for  anyone  in  the 
crowd  to  fulfill  any  secret  ambi- 
tions he  has  had  to  be  a  bull- 
fighter. Bedlam  breaks  loose. 
Hordes  of  muchachos  leap  the 
low  wall  into  the  arena;  the  poor 
bull  is  confused  by  the  flashing 
capes,  cloths,  caps  and  loud 
colored  shirts  that  are  waved  with 
fervor  by  the  mass  of  bold  toreros. 
Not  a  few  bald  heads  are  to  be 
seen  among  the  "fighters,"  and 
many  of  them  are  chiquitos  of  no 
more  than  eight  or  nine  years  old. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  young  bull 
is  so  confused  that  he  refuses  to 
charge  anyone.  He  stands  staring. 
The  kids  are  pulling  his  tail;  some 
are  riding  rodeo-fashion.  The 
cloths  and  hats  still  wave.  Some 
would-be  matadors  just  won't  give 
up. 

A  special  announcement  turns 
most  of  the  bullfighters  into  for- 
tune hunters.  Attention  is  called 
to  the  large  greased  pole  in  the 
center  of  the  arena.  At  the  top. 
on  a  small  platform,  is  tied  a 
bundle  of  prize  money:  one  thou- 


Answers 

to  Quiz 

( page 

4) 

1.  Collie 

11.  Pekingese 

2.  Bull  Terrier 

12.  Dachshund 

3.  Welsh  Corgi 

13.  German  Shepherd 

4.  St.  Bernard 

14.  Bulldog 

5.  Scottish  Terrier 

15.  Whippet 

6.  Chihuahua 

16.  Bloodhound 

7.  Chow 

17.  Mastiff 

8.  Cocker  Spaniel 

18.  Siberian  Huskie 

9.  Irish  Wolfhound 

19.  Greyhound 

10.  Dalmatian 

20.  Boston  Terrier 

sand  pesos!  The  money  is  for  the 
first  one  who  can  get  it. 

Kids  Try  Hard 

Kids  make  bold  attempts  but 
the  palo  is  thick  with  grease. 
Handfuls  of  sand  thrown  to  coat 
the  grease  fail  to  give  enough 
friction.  No  one  can  climb  more 
than  a  few  feet.  Then  the  ingen- 
ious youngsters  combine  their  ef- 
forts and  begin  to  shake  the  huge 
pole,  trying  to  dislodge  this  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  dollar  prize. 

At  this  instant  the  gates  are 
thrown  open  and  two  huge  bulls 
rush  to  join  the  fun.  The  already 
crowded  arena  is  hardly  big 
enough  to  hold  that  many  mad 
bulls  and  that  many  people,  and 
the  people  are  first  to  acknowledge 
the  fact!  Human  forms  hurtle  the 
wall  again,  but  this  time  in  the 
other  direction. 

The  young  bull  who  gets  there 
first  takes  courage  at  the  sight 
of  his  compatriots  and  the  three 
tows  chase  people  all  over  the 
arena,  The  brave  folk  stay  and 
alternately  shake  the  prize  pole 
and  dodge  the  three  bulls.  Just  to 
complicate  matters  a  genuine  tow 
bravo  is  let  into  the  ring.  He  is  a 
huge  beast,  the  kind  the  profes- 


sional toreros  fight.  He  has  been 
rendered  somewhat  less  dangerous 
by  the  big  gold  balls  that  cap  his 
horns,  but  his  massive  body  and 
swinging  head  can  do  damage  and 
the  kids  respect  him  plenty. 

Veritable  Melee 

Out  of  somewhere,  a  fifth  bull 
joins  the  party  and  the  sand  circle 
is  a  veritable  melee.  Two  animals 
get  outside  the  arena,  between  the 
two  walls  that  circle  it.  In  a  man- 
ner reminiscent  of  the  iron  ducks 
in  a  shooting  gallery,  wall-sitting 
spectators  flop  alternately  back 
and  forth,  according  to  the  stream 
of  inside  or  outside  bulls. 

The  confusion  is  too  much  for 
most  spectators.  They  leave  the 
trotting  bulls,  the  dodging  and 
flopping  fans,  the  pole-shaking 
treasure  hunters,  the  flying  sand 
and  waving  shirts  and  head  for 
home. 

As  they  shuffle  toward  the  bus 
stops,  munching  their  squares  of 
chicharron,  they  probably  don't 
even  ponder  a  fundamental  ques- 
tion of  Mexican  culture;  is  it  safer 
in  Mexico  to  be  a  brave  bull,  a 
top-flight  comedian,  or  a  muchacho 
in  quest  of  a  thousand-peso  prize? 


He  Cometh 

■m    Londoner  ordered  to  report  for  army  reserve  training  protested  to 

the  War  Office:  "See  St.  Luke  14:20  (.  .  .  1  have  married  a  wife,  and 

therefore  I  cannot  come,).,> 

Back  came  the  reply  from  the  War  Office,  according  to  The  London 

Daily  Telegram:  'Tour  attention  is  drawn  to  St.  Luke  7:8  (Tor  I  also  am 

a  man  set  under  authority,  having  under  me  soldiers,  and  I  say  unto  one, 

Go,  and  he  goeth;  and  to  another,  Come,  and  he  cometh')." 

— Newsweek 
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LINK  LIVES 


<Tjo  oxe  who  thrills  with  the  feel 
/  of  a  well-balanced  trout  rod, 
there  is  no  closed  season  for  fish- 
ing enjoyment.  Working  on  tackle, 
tying  new  flies,  reminiscing  over 
happy  experiences  of  other  years, 
and  planning  for  the  opening  of 
the  season  can  fill  cold  and  blus- 
tery winter  hours  with  delight. 
Added  to  these  pleasures  is  the 
joy  of  reading,  and  thus  sharing, 
the  experiences  of  others  whose 
storytelling  talent  matches  their 
expertness  as  fishermen. 

I  have  been  reading  recently 
about  Will  Poppy,  who  won  dis- 
tinction as  the  tier  of  Will's  Wil- 
low flies.  Apparently  he  was  more 
than  a  tier  of  flies.  He  could  use 
them  with  uncommon  skill.  Eu- 
gene Wright,  himself  no  ordinary 
angler,  relates  his  experience  of 
twice  watching  this  young  man  in 
action  on  a  trout  stream. 

The  first  time  was  a  hot  July 
day.  With  all  his  skill  and  some 
imported  English  flies,  Wright  had 
not  had  a  rise.  About  sundown  he 
saw  a  figure  in  overalls — no  boots, 
no  fancy  trimmings.  The  way 
the  fellow  cast  and  retrieved 
— the  fly,  never  the  line,  lightly 
touching  the  water — his  rythmic 
poise,  marked  him  as  an  expert. 

Wright  sat  down  on  the  bank 
to  watch.  He  saw  the  rod  go  up. 
There  was  a  swirl  of  water,  the 
music  of  the  reel — and  a  magnifi- 
cent Rainbow  flashed  into  the  air 
across  the  pool.  Time  after  time 
the  fish  broke  water;  but  calmly 
and  gracefully  the  angler  stopped 
its  frantic  rush,  and  the  net  closed 
in  around  him. 


"That's  a  mighty  fine  fish,"  said 
Wright. 

Too  absorbed  for  answer,  Will 
Poppy  pulled  a  little  metal  tag 
out  of  a  pocket,  reached  down 
where  he  held  the  fish  in  the  net 
under  water,  swiftly  fastened  the 
tag  to  the  dorsal  fin,  and  let  the 
Rainbow  go. 

Some  years  later  Wright  was 
fishing  the  same  stream.  He  spied 
an  angler  who  carried  a  stout 
stick,  which  he  poked  into  the 
water  ahead  of  him.  Then  he 
leaned  against  it  as  he  deftly  cast 
into  the  riffles.  Something  about 
the  figure,  the  blue  overalls,  the 
rythmic  movements,  convinced 
Wright  that  here  was  the  expert 
he  had  watched  before.  Will 
Poppy  fished  slowly,  taking  his 
time,  casting  his  fly  lightly  here 
and  there,  feeling  the  line,  pulling 
it  in  and  letting  it  out  again,  work- 
ing his  way  into  the  pool  by  lean- 
ing on  his  stick.  Suddenly  the  rod 
went  up;  the  line  cut  through  the 
water;  the  rod,  vertical  now,  bent 
only  at  the  tip,  line  always  taut 
but  never  too  tight.  Mad  rushes, 
singing  reel,  glint  of  bright  color 
as  the  fish  leaped.  Unhurriedly 
the  angler  met  its  every  maneuver, 
until  at  last  the  fighting  Rainbow 
was  beached  on  a  shoal.  Will  fol- 
lowed the  line  with  his  hand. 
When  he  felt  the  metal  tag,  he 
shouted  and  laughed  like  a  boy. 
Wright  spoke  to  him  then.  Will 
recognized  the  voice  and  turned 
with  a  smile.  Wright  saw  that 
second  triumph  was  by  a  man  now 
completely  blind. 

When  again  I  am  permitted  to 
wet  a  line  in  some  alluring  stream, 
I  shall  not  expect  to  handle  a  rod 
like  Will  Poppy.  But  in  my  deal- 
ings  with   fish    and   with   men    I 


hope  I  shall  always  display  sports-  understand  people  of  other  out- 
manship.  looks,  does  not  prejudge  the  mo- 
Sportsmanship  is  more  than  tives  or  acts  of  another,  and  is 
fairness,  more  than  being  a  grace-  quite  akin  to  the  Golden  Rule, 
ful  winner  or  a  good  loser.  It  is  Surely  for  the  practice  of  sports- 
doing  one's  best  in  work  and  in  manship,  as  for  the  pleasures  of 
play.     Sportsmanship     strives     to  fishing,  there  is  no  closed  season. 


It's  A  Sporting  Fact- 

That  polo  is  the  most  ancient  of  games  using  a  ball  and  a  stick?  The 
name,  incidentally,  is  derived  from  the  Tibetan  word,  pulu,  meaning 
"ball." 

That  when  "Jersey"  Joe  Walcott  knocked  out  Ezzard  Charles  in  the 
seventh  round  on  July  18,  1951  he  became  the  oldest  (37  years)  ever  to 
win  boxing's  most  prized  title:  "The  World's  Heavyweight  Champion- 
ship. " 

That  the  St.  Louis  Browns  of  the  American  League  and  the  Brooklyn 
Dodgers  of  the  National  League  are  the  only  two  clubs  which  have  never 
been  able  to  win  a  World  Series. 

That  the  first  "All  Star  Game"  was  played  at  Comiskey  Park  in  1933 
and  the  American  Leaguers  won  it  4  to  2. 

That  Grover  Cleveland  Alexander  twice  pitched  and  won  both  games 
of  a  doubleheader  while  hurling  for  the  Philadelphia  Phillies? 

That  the  record  for  batting  in  the  most  runs  in  a  single  game  is  held 
by  James  Bottomley,  a  Cardinal  player,  who,  in  a  game  against  Brooklyn 
on  September   16,   1924,  sent   12  men  racing  across  the  plate. 

That  the  late  Lou  Gerhig,  the  "Iron  Man  of  Baseball,"  played  in  2,130 
consecutive  games — far  more  than  any  other  player  in  the  entire  history 
of  baseball.  His  streak  began  on  June  1,  1925  and  ended  on  May  2,  1939! 

That  in  a  game  in  1938  while  playing  for  the  Red  Sox  Jimmy  Foxx 
drew  six  bases-on-balls,   a  single  game  record. 

That  the  Philadelphia  Phillies  have  lost  seven  World  Series  games  in 
a  row — and  all  by  the  slender  margin  of  only  one  run. 

That  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals  once  had  thirteen  different  managers  in 
just  three  seasons. 

— Joseph   C.   Stacey 
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Uncle  Joe's 
Laryngitis 


Frank  C.  Ross 

Nowadays  we  expect  a  physi- 
cian to  dress  in  the  height 
of  fashion,  work  in  an  office  filled 
with  mysterious  paraphernalia, 
and  to  hold  up  his  end  when  the 
talk  turns  to  anything  from  radio- 
chemistry  to  dianoetics.  But  I  can 
remember  when  Old  Doc  Dunn 
got  by  very  nicely  in  a  baggy  suit, 
an  office  consisting  only  of  an  old 
littered  desk  in  the  far  corner  of 
his  living  room,  and  with  his  entire 
laboratory  and  stock  of  drugs  con- 
tained in  a  little  black  bag.  As  for 
conversation,  he  could  hold  up 
his  end  as  long  as  you  stuck  to  tall 
tales  and  the  weather. 

Doctor  Dunn  always  pointed  to 
himself  as  proof  of  what  a  belly 
laugh  could  do  for  a  person.  "Any- 
thing." he  would  say,  "that  can 
bring  on  a  good  laugh  is  better 
medicine  than  the  stuff  I  carry 
around  in  my  handbag/'  He  drove 
a  sway-backed  sorrel  named  Wil- 
liam, and  it  was  a  tossup  whether 
Old  Doc  Dunn  or  Old  Bill  was' 
the  best  known  character  in  our 
county. 

I  was  ten-going~on-eleven  the 
day  Aunt  Eliza  called  in  from  the 
farm  that  Uncle  Joe  had  laryngitis 
so  bad  he  couldn't  talk.  Doctor 
Dunn  took  me  with  him  on  the 
call,  but  I  was  still  a  little  dis- 
appointed. 


You  see,  Uncle  Joe  was  a  great 
storyteller,  and  the  doctor  had  to 
step  high,  wide,  and  handsome  to 
top  one  of  his  tall  tales.  It  was 
fun  listening  when  they  got  to- 
gether— only  if  Uncle  Joe  couldn't 
talk,  there  wouldn't  be  any  tall 
tales. 

We  found  Uncle  Joe  sitting  on 
the  side  porch  where  it  was  cool 
and  shady,  and  when  we  said 
"Hello"  he  just  coughed  and  said 
something  in  a  hoarse  whisper. 

Doctor  Dunn  laid  the  back  of 
his  hand  on  Uncle  Joe's  forehead, 
counted  his  pulse,  and  sent  me  to 
the  pump  for  a  cup  of  water. 
When  I  got  back,  he  poured  some 
powder  on  Uncle  Joe's  tongue  and 
had  him  wash  it  down.  Then  he 
sat  down  and  said: 

"It'll  take  a  few  minutes  for  that 
powder  to  take  hold;  so  while 
we're  waiting,  did  I  ever  tell  you 
about  old  Ned,  my  hound  dog?" 

Uncle  Joe  shook  his  head,  and 
the  doctor  went  on: 
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"I  guess  old  Ned  was  about  the 
fastest  dog  I  ever  owned,  only  he 
was  rather  short-winded.  That  is, 
till  the  day  I  cured  him  of  his 
short-windedness." 

The  doctor  settled  back  and 
crossed  his  legs,  then  he  went  on 
with  his  story: 

"It  was  mighty  cold  that  day, 
but  I  decided  to  go  hunting  any- 
way, and  we  hadn't  much  more 
than  got  started  when  old  Ned 
picked  up  a  scent  and  took  off 
lickety-split." 

He  shook  his  head  disgustedly 
and  continued: 

"But  that  dog  started  off  so  fast 
he  ran  head-on  into  a  little  sapling 
and  split  himself  right  down  the 
middle." 

Uncle  Joe  leaned  forward  and 
grinned  a  little,  but  the  doctor 
went  on: 

"Well,  sir,  you  know  what  I 
did?  I  grabbed  the  two  halves  of 
that  dog,  stuck  em  together,  and 
held  them  till  they  froze  tight. 
And  old  Ned  took  off  as  if  nothing 
had  happened." 

The   doctor   nodded   his   head, 


Ij^  jb2fi*~3t 


"All  right,  who  put  these  stripes  on 
the  dummy?" 
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real  serious.  "But  it  was  funny 
about  that  dog  from  then  on;  he 
didn't  seem  to  get  tired  anymore. 
I  couldn't  figure  what  had  come 
over  him  till  that  evening  when  it 
came  time  to  start  home.  I 
whistled,  and  when  he  came  lop- 
ing up  I  saw  what  had  happened." 

Doctor  Dunn  stopped,  and  I  be- 
gan getting  all  fidgety  waiting  to 
find  out  what  happened.  Finally 
he  chuckled  and  said: 

"You  know,  I'd  been  in  such  a 
hurry  to  get  Ned  fixed  up  when 
he  split  himself  that  I'd  slapped 
him  together  with  two  legs  up  and 
two  down.  And  old  Ned,  being  a 
smart  dog,  he'd  just  run  on  two 
legs  till  he  got  tired,  then  he'd 
flop  over  and  run  on  the  other  two 
for  awhile.  Darnedest  thing  I  ever 
saw." 

Uncle  Joe  was  grinning  to  him- 
self, and  his  voice  already  sounded 
a  little  better  when  he  said: 

"I  reckon  that  must'a  been  a 
purty  cold  day,  huh,  Doc?" 

Doctor  Dunn  looked  suspi- 
ciously at  Uncle  Joe.  "Yes,"  he  said 
cautiously,  "It  was  some  cold." 
Then  he  added  triumphantly,  "But 
I've  seen  it  colder." 

"Yes,  an'  so've  I,"  Uncle  Joe 
said,  his  voice  sounding  still  bet- 
ter. "Like  the  day  I  went  out  to 
chop  wood.  It  was  purty  cold  that 
day  too,  an'  the  log  was  froze  so 
hard  that  when  I  swung  the  axe 
it  glanced  off  that  log,  spun 
around  an'  sliced  my  head  off 
clean  as  a  whistle." 

Uncle  Joe  grinned  at  the  way 
he  was  turning  the  doctor's  story 
back  on  him,  and  Doctor  Dunn 
looked  a  little  disgusted.  Uncle 
Joe  went  on,  his  voice  getting  bet- 
ter all  the  time. 

"So  I  did  like  you  did  with  ole 


Ned.  I  grabbed  my  head,  stuck  it 
back  on,  held  it  till  it  froze  tight, 
an'  went  right  on  choppin'  my 
wood." 

Doctor  Dunn  leaned  forward,  a 
satisfied  grin  on  his  face,  so  I 
knew  he  had  a  better  one  ready. 
Uncle  Joe  must  have  seen  it  too, 
for  he  hurried  on  before  the  doc- 
tor could  get  started. 

"Later  that  evening,  not  think- 
ing, I  sat  down  in  front  o'  the 
fireplace  an'  leaned  over  to  warm 
my  hands.  An'  the  next  thing  I 
know,  my  danged  head  has 
thawed  loose  an'  fell  right  smack 
into  the  fireplace." 

Doctor  Dunn  was  looking  dis- 
gusted again,  but  Uncle  Joe  con- 
tinued as  if  he  hadn't  noticed. 

"Right  there  I  showed  real 
presence  o'  mind.  I  grabbed  up 
my  head,  blew  the  ashes  out  o' 
my  eyes,  stuck  the  head  back  on, 
an'  hurried  outside  so  it  could 
freeze  tight  again." 

Uncle  Joe  coughed  a  little  and 
rubbed  his  throat,  so  I  guessed  his 
laryngitis  was  still  bothering  him 
some.  Doctor  Dunn  leaned  over 
and  said: 

"You  call  that  cold?  Why,  I 
remember  the  day  it  was  so  cold 
that  when  I  carried  a  kettle  of 
boiling  water  outside,  it  froze  so 
quick  the  ice  went  right  on  steam- 
ing. That  was  the  day  I — " 

Before  he  could  get  any  further, 
Aunt  Eliza  stopped  in  the  door- 
way, hands  on  hips,  and  ex- 
claimed : 

"Good  Land  o'  Goshen!  What're 
you  menfolk  trying  to  do,  freeze 
that  poor  young'un  to  death  on  the 
hottest  day  o'  the  summer?" 

Aunt  Eliza  was  big,  but  she 
didn't  look  fat  like  other  people; 
she  just  looked  comfortable.  Her 


eyes  were  sparkling  at  me  till  I 
grinned  back  almost  without 
knowing  it.  She  nodded  her  head 
and  said: 

"Come  on  in  here  and  thaw 
out.  They'll  go  on  till  they  have 
the  whole  pack'n  passel  of  us  froze 
stiff." 

I  knew  Aunt  Eliza  would  have 
cookies,  pie,  or  something  else 
about  as  interesting  as  those 
stories,  so  I  didn't  need  a  second 
invitation.  But  I  hadn't  been  in- 
side long  before  I  knew  I'd  missed 
maybe  the  best  story  of  all,  for  I 
could  hear  Doctor  Dunn  and 
Uncle  Joe  laughing  their  heads  off. 

When  I  came  out  to  start  home, 
Uncle  Joe  was  just  finishing 
another  story,  and  his  voice 
sounded  better  than  I'd  ever 
heard  it. 

".  .  .  an'  all  this  time  we  thought 
we  were  hearing  ghost  music 
when  it  was  only  the  music  thaw- 
ing out  o'  my  bugle  where  it  had 
froze  up  fast  as  I  played  it." 

On  the  way  home  I  said,  "Doc- 
tor, how  come  Uncle  Joe  has  laryn- 
gitis in  the  summer  instead  of 
winter  like  other  folks?" 

Doctor  Dunn  grinned.  "Maybe 
because  there's  no  corn  to  be  hoed 
under  a  hot  sun  in  the  winter." 

"Is  that  why  you  gave  him  the 
powder  out  of  the  big  bottle  that's 
only  got  baking  soda  with  a  little 
quinine  in  it  to  make  it  bitter?" 

The  doctor  turned  his  head  and 
studied  me  over  his  glasses. 
"You've  got  mighty  sharp  eyes  for 
a  young'un,  haven't  you?"  He 
chuckled.  "But  don't  give  me  away 
— I  might  have  to  look  for  a  job. 
And  you  can  see  for  yourself" — 
he  patted  his  bulging  vest — "I 
just  ain't  built  for  heavy  work." 


Melody  in  GI 


X  oday's  tourist,  earnestly  ab- 
sorbing European  culture,  comes 
to  a  sudden  stop  on  the  sunny, 
cobblestoned  streets  of  Florence, 
Italy,  and  listens  in  amazement 
to  a  sidewalk  cafe  orchestra  ren- 
der "Yes,  Sir,  That's  My  Baby." 
He  is  no  less  startled  by  the  Pad- 
dington  Station  employees  in  Lon- 
don who  include  "Take  Me  Out 
to  the  Ball  Game"  in  their  Sunday 
afternoon  concerts.  The  jazz 
cliques  of  Paris,  the  jitterbugging 
maidens  of  Salzburg,  Austria, 
home  of  the  classical  music  festi- 
vals—all these  prove  that  the 
touring  GI  has  had  as  much  effect 
musically  on  the  people  of  the 
world  as  he  had  had  militarily. 

For  the  American  serviceman, 
coming  from  the  most  musical 
nation  in  the  world,  takes  his 
music  with  him  wherever  he  goes. 
And  the  thousands  of  GI's  who 
play  instruments  have  had  a  last- 
ing, if  not  profound,  effect  upon 
the  musical  tastes  of  allies  and 
enemies  alike. 

One  of  the  most  bizarre  trans- 
formations took  place  during 
World  War  II  on  the  tiny  island 
of  Ugi,  one  of  the  smallest  in  the 
chain  of  Solomons.  This  South 
Pacific  home  of  the  gentle  and 
primitive  Melanesians  was  the 
scene  of  native  chants  and  dances 
to  entertain  a  Navy  bomber  patrol 
group.  The  airmen  repaid  the 
compliment  with  guitar  music  and 
barbershop  harmony.  Today  a 
visitor  to  this  South  Seas  paradise, 
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remote  from  all  civilization,  would 
gape  at  the  new  "program"  offered 
guests.  Several  of  the  natives 
learned  to  play  the  guitar  and 
now,  in  approved  barbershop 
harmony  fashion,  four  of  them 
lean  their  heads  together  and  sing 
their  favorite,  "I've  Been  Working 
on  the  Railroad." 

The  pattern  of  the  GI's  musical 
habits  continues  through  cold  war, 
"police  action,"  or  peace.  He  in- 
sists on  taking  his  own  music  with 
him  wherever  he  is  stationed  to 
enjoy  on  off-duty  hours.  It's  an 
important  part  of  his  life — a  form 
of  pleasure  that's  familiar — it's  a 
reminder  of  home  and  a  promise 
of  the  future. 

It  is  the  desire  to  keep  familiar 
things  about  them  that  is  respon- 
sible for  the  servicemen  not  ab- 
sorbing the  musical  culture  of 
other  lands.  The  "familiar"  may 
be  a  swingy  modern  tune  or  the 
dream-inducing  "Clair  de  Lune" 
by  Debussy,  for  the  GI  is  a  true 
democrat  when  it  comes  to  music 
— he  comes  from  a  country  ring- 
ing with  popular  tunes,  a  country 
where  more  money  is  spent  on 
serious  concert  performances  than 
on  baseball.  He  values  both  the 
modern  and  the  classical — he's  a 
good  tenor  for  a  few  verses  of 
"Sweet  Adeline"  and  he  also  plays 
Beethoven's  "Moonlight  Sonata" 
at  the  request  of  buddies  who 
ordinarily  would  rather  be  shot 
than  considered  sentimental. 

Because    American    servicemen 


insist  on  having  and  making  their 
own  music,  they  bring  along  their 
accordions,  their  violins,  their  ban- 
jos, their  bass  fiddles  as  issued  by 
Special  Services  and  then  form 
dance  bands,  hill-billy  units,  and 
cowboy  bands.  They  play  popular 
American  music  that  is  rushed  to 
them  overseas  by  an  understand- 
ing Department  of  Defense. 

In  Pusan,  Korea,  a  Service  Club 
piano  takes  a  regular  beating  as 
men  returning  to  the  rest  area 
find  relaxation  from  the  tense  at- 
mosphere of  continual  war.  Drawn 
faces  soon  sprout  genuine  smiles 
as  the  Army  men  crowd  around 
a  kid  at  the  piano  who  never 
thought  his  Saturday  afternoon 
music  lessons  would  make  him  the 


most  popular  guy  in.  the  hall.  A 
bass  fiddle  thumps  accompani- 
ment and  voices,  generally  with 
more  volume  than  musical  veneer, 
take  up  the  familiar  choruses. 

The  pattern  changes  in  southern 
Japan  where  Air  Force  pilots  and 
their  wives  get  the  professional 
touch  by  actually  writing  and  pro- 
ducing musical  shows.  In  the 
Mariannas,  on  Guam,  there's  a 
more  languorous  attitude  toward 
music.  The  GI,  in  swimming 
trunks,  lounges  at  the  beautiful 
Tumon  Beach  Club  and  lazily  lis- 
tens to  the  offerings  from  the  large 
record  library.  The  man  who  likes 
classical  music  gets  a  chance  to 
hear  complete  albums  of  sym- 
phonic   works    and    the    favorite 


U.S.    Coast    Guard   Photograph 

Army  men  aboard  an  assault  transport  brighten  their  weary  days  at  sea  with 
music.  The  man  who  plays  a  guitar  or  an  accordian  zooms  to  popularity,  besieged 
by  requests  for  GI  favorites. 
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Tschaikowski's  Fifth  must  often 
be  replaced.  And  many  a  music 
teacher  back  in  the  States  would 
be  delighted  at  the  number  of 
piano  students  who  pounce  on 
Chopin's  offerings.  But  while  lis- 
teners are  content  to  lounge  in  the 
library  the  more  ambitious  music- 
makers  offer  regular  Sunday  after- 
noon concerts  under  the  palm 
trees. 

The  Navy  and  Coast  Guard, 
roaming  the  seas  by  nature  of  their 
service,  consider  musical  instru- 
ments a  necessary  part  of  a  ship's 
gear.  Crowded  quarters  below 
mean  nothing  when  the  men  can 
make  enough  elbow  room  for  an 
accordionist  or  a  banjo  "artiste." 
Off-duty  hours  on  the  sunny  deck 
mean  time  for  music — and  omi- 
nous   nights    on   heavy    seas    are 


U.S.    Navy   Photograph 

Cramped  into  tight  quarters,  these 
Navy  crew  members  make  elbow  room 
for  two  guitarists  who  compare  mellow 
chords  and  then  break  into  a  favorite 
tune. 
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brightened  by  band  practice  in  the 
mess  hall. 

Coast  guardsmen  aboard  cutters 
break  out  the  instruments  for  im- 
promptu concerts  at  any  port. 
During  wartime  they  gave  a  rous- 
ing one  in  the  port  of  Algiers 
during  the  North  African  cam- 
paign. Today  the  arctic  wildlife 
near  the  Bering  Sea  may  be  the 
audience  on  lonely  patrols,  but 
the  music  is  just  as  lively,  because 
the  men  like  it  themselves.  And 
when  they  can't  play  their  own 
music,  men  aboard  Coast  Guard 
Icebreakers  like  the  "Northwind" 
hear  music  piped  to  their  quarters 
from  the  captain's  cabin.  An  in- 
genious record-player  on  a  gyro- 
scopic cradle  relays  favorite  tunes 
while  riding  serenely  undisturbed 
even  in  the  heaviest  seas. 

From  the  Navy's  great  aircraft 
carriers  to  ships  of  the  smallest 
class,  the  serviceman  with  the  tra- 
ditional sweetheart-in-every-port 
keeps  up  to  date  on  his  sentimental 
ballads  with  pianos  tucked  into 
unlikely  corners  below  deck.  In 
crew  quarters,  the  pattern  of 
barbershop  harmony  duplicates  all 
other  services — men  jam  together 
in  a  small  space  and  sing  songs 
that  echo  memories  of  home. 

Besides  the  rugged  and  the 
romantic  touch  in  music  there  is 
the  religious  inspiration  of  music 
found  in  every  branch  of  the  serv-  i 
ice.  Small  portable  organs  ride 
heaving  decks  at  sea,  they  appear 
in  service  clubs,  on  trucks  bound 
for  battle  zones.  And  in  the  incon-  j 
gruous  setting  of  ruinous  war,  a 
church  is  built  by  music. 

The  battle-scarred  islands  of  the 
Pacific  saw  haggard  Marines  grab 
at  any  chance  to  hear  music. 
"Tokyo     Rose"     knew     this     and 


flooded  the  air  with  American 
popular  tunes  and  sly  propaganda. 
However,  she  underestimated  the 
American  resistance  to  "commer- 
cials." They  enjoyed  the  music  but 
turned  deaf  ears  to  the  chatter. 

Early  in  World  War  II,  the  GI 
used  his  native  ingenuity  to  make 
music.  With  headquarters  franti- 
cally trying  to  supply  the  material 
of  war,  there  was  no  time  or  ship 
space  for  the  more  light-hearted 
items,  such  as  guitars  or  pianos. 
But  the  boys  had  their  music  any- 
way! Two  five-gallon  coffee  cans, 
welded  together  and  fastened  to  a 
tent  stake,  made  a  fine  bass  fiddle 
complete  with  twisted  and  waxed 
strings  that  were  tuned  by  turning 
wooden  keys  with  a  wrench. 

Fully  cognizant  of  the  service- 
man's yen  for  his  own  music,  the 
armed  forces  and  the  Red  Cross 
made  instruments  available  in  the 
most  remote  parts  of  the  world. 
And  they  still  do. 

The  Soldier  Music  Program, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  Army 
Recreational  Program,  gives  sol- 
diers an  opportunity  to  listen  to 
good  music,  to  sing  music  of  his 
choice,  and  to  play  his  instrument 
with  his  friends  in  the  service  who 
have  like  interests  and  abilities. 
Garrison  and  field  living  make  an 
abundance  of  variety  and  enter- 
tainment desirable  and  since  pro- 
fessional talent  is  difficult  to  pro- 
vide, this  program  depends  largely 
on  the  self -participation  of  each 
individual  soldier. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the 
recreation  director,  organizers  are 
chosen  to  help  create  bands,  quar- 
tets, and  hill-billy  units.  These 
units  stick  together  during  and  af- 
ter basic  training  and  often  find 
themselves  the  center  of  attraction 


U.S.   Coast    Guard  Photograph 

A  quiet  moment  at  sea,  as  the  chap- 
lain conducts  religious  services  for 
fighting  men.  Hymn  music  on  the  por- 
table organ  gives  true  feeling  of  being 
in  church  and  provides  an  inspirational 
lift  to  spirits. 


at  foreign  stations.  Displaying  a 
concern  for  keeping  up  with  Tin 
Pan  Alley,  they  devour  each  new 
edition  of  the  Armed  Forces  Song 
Folio.  This  kit  contains  eight  of 
the  latest  hits  arranged  for  piano 
with  tuning  charts  for  stringed  in- 
struments, orchestration,  a  barber- 
shop arrangement,  and  even  pro- 
duction notes  for  a  theatrical 
production. 

To  new  recruits  and  draftees, 
this  musical  aspect  of  service  pre- 
sents a  cheery  side  to  a  new  way 
of  life  that  confronts  them.  It 
certainly  brightens  their  mental 
picture  of  a  future  bristling  with 
armament  and  little  else. 

Never  did  the  music  teachers 
of  America  consider  themselves  an 
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aid  to  preparing  the  prospective  Rapt    audiences    all    over    the 

soldier    for    military    life.    But    a  world  attest  to  the  popularity  of 

United    States    Army    announce-  Gl     music.     Headquarters     finds 

ment   said   it   hoped    that    music  music-making    a    solution    to    the 

teachers    in    schools    and   private  recreation  problem,  and  psychol- 

studios  would  inform  students  of  ogists  nod  wisely  and  happily  at 

the  opportunities  in  the   service,  the  emotional  outlets  provided  by 

By  thus  preparing  their  students  music. 

the  music  teachers  of  America  can         The  GI?  He   just  likes   it.   He 

contribute  to  the   emotional  and  takes  his  music  with  him  every- 

mental  well-being  of  these  young  where  in  the  world.  Because,  sur- 

people — young       people      whose  rounded  as  he  is  by  the  giants  and 

guidance  is  their  primary  concern,  gadgets    of    modern    science,    he 

The  musical  training  received  by  knows  that  music  can  perform  a 

servicemen  at  the  hands  of  their  miracle  they  can  never  match! 
teachers   will   equip   them   for   a  "Gee,  that  tune  takes  me  back 

more  functional  role  in  their  mili-  home." 

tary  lives  and,  in  so  doing,  create  Not  even  jet  power  can  touch 

a  healthful  recreational  outlet.  speed  like  that. 

Did  You  Know — 

That  Stephen  Foster,  composer  of  some  of  the  greatest  songs  about 
the  south,  was  a  "northerner"?  He  was  born,  raised,  lived,  and  died  in 
the  north. 

That  the  harmonica  was  invented  by  Benjamin  Franklin? 

That  John  Philip  Sousa,  the  musician-composer  known  as  the  "March 
King,"  had  an  aversion  to  wearing  the  same  gloves  and  never  wore  the 
same  pair  more  than  once? 

That  Lucy  Monroe,  who  has  won  renown  for  her  singing  of  "The 
Star-Spangled  Banner,"  is  a  direct  descendant  of  President  James  Monroe? 

That  Felix  Mendelssohn  composed  more  than  fifty  pieces  of  music  by 
the  time  he  was  twelve? 

That  Irving  Berlin's  first  published  song,  "Marie  from  Sunny  Italy," 
netted  him  exactly  thirty-seven  cents  in  royalties? 

That  Mozart  gave  his  first  public  concert  at  the  tender  age  of  five? 
Verdi  composed  his  opera  "Othello"  at  the  age  of  seventy-four. 

— Joseph  C.  Stacey 
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Only    once    in    history    was    there    a    plan 
proposed  that  would  change  its  structure 

Ifttlt  ALWAYS  fit  A  lilt  fififiSt 


by 
James  L.   Harte 

This,"  said  the 
I  President  of  the 
United  States,  "is 
a  mess."  It  was  the 
morning  of  Decem- 
ber 6,  1948,  and 
Harry  S.  Truman 
stood  in  the  White 
House  driveway, 
his  gaze  on  the  huge  moving  vans 
that  were  being  loaded  with  furni- 
ture, portraits,  china,  books. 

A  similar  scene  had  been  en- 
acted at  the  Executive  Mansion 
once  before.  "This,"  said  the  newly 
elected  President,  New  York  so- 
cialite Chester  A.  Arthur,  as  he 
prepared  to  move  into  the  Presi- 
dential manse  in  1881,  "is  a  mess. 
I  will  not  live  in  so  filthy  a  place." 

President  Arthur  lived  in  the 
White  House,  but  not  before  it 
received  a  thorough  cleaning. 
During  that  cleaning,  twenty-four 
wagonloads  of  furniture  and 
household  articles  to  which  the 
socialite  objected  were  removed 
and  sold  at  public  auction.  In- 
cluded in  the  auctioned  articles 
was  the  china  used  by  Arthur's 
predecessor,  President  Hayes.  The 
china  bore  the  Hayes  crest  and 
the  personal  autograph  of  its  de- 
signer and  maker  and,  of  all  the 


furnishings  and  bric-a-brac,  only 
its  sale  caused  a  furor.  Horrified 
Washingtonians  felt  the  public 
auction  of  the  china  was  desecra- 
tion and  caused  such  great  ado 
that  an  official  announcement  fol- 
lowed, that  never  again  would 
White  House  property  be  so  sold. 
The  case  of  President  Truman 
and  the  vanloads  in  the  driveway- 
was  not  one  of  history  repeating 
itself.  There  was  no  public  sale  of 
property.  Instead,  furniture,  china, 
and  portraits  were  moved  into 
storage  at  the  National  Gallery 
of  Art,  and  the  books  to  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress;  there  remain- 
ing until  the  completion  of  repairs 
to  the  White  House.  Personal  be- 
longings of  the  Truman  family 
and  the  business  equipment  vital 
to  the  Presidential  chores  were 
moved  to  the  temporary  White 
House  across  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue, opposite  the  old   State  De- 
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partment  building,  wherein  the 
first  family  resided  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  reconstruction  period. 

Two  historic  mansions,  the 
Blair  House  and  the  Blair-Lee 
House,  were  joined  by  a  first-floor 
doorway  to  make  this  spacious 
temporary  home  and  office  for  the 
Chief  Executive.  In  recent  years, 
the  twin  mansions  had  been  used 
to  house  visiting  dignitaries  of 
state,  but  their  importance  in  his- 
tory is  native. 

The  Blair  House  was  the  resi- 
dence, from  1845  to  1846,  of  the 
then  Secretary  of  the  Navy  George 
Bancroft,  who  established  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis.  John  Y.  Mason,  suc- 
cessor to  Bancroft,  also  succeeded 
to  the  residence  until  1849  when 
Thomas  Corwin,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  moved  in.  After  Cor- 
win came  Lincoln's  Postmaster 
General,  Montgomery  Blair,  of  the 
family  which  had  originally  given 
the  house  its  name. 

The  Blair-Lee  house  was  the 
scene   of  the  historic   conference 


"Do  you  suppose  I  could  be  paid 
every  other  week  so  I  wouldn't  feel  so 
ashamed  when  I  cash  my  check?" 
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which  resulted  in  the  selection  of 
David  Farragut  to  command  the 
American  Fleet  at  New  Orleans. 

The  past  history  of  the  place, 
however,  seems  forgotten,  great  as 
it  was,  and  the  twin  home  is  now 
best  remembered  as  the  scene  of 
the  attempted  assassination  of  the 
President  on  November  1,  1950.  A 
trebled  guard  was  thereafter 
placed  around  the  Blair  House 
and  its  sidewalk  was  roped  off  to 
prohibit  pedestrian  use  until  the 
return  of  the  Trumans  to  the 
White  House  in  April  of  1952, 
when  the  $5,500,000  repair  and 
rebuilding  job  on  the  Executive 
Mansion  was  completed. 

Originally,  little  more  than  one 
million  dollars  was  to  have  been 
spent  to  reduce  the  fire  hazard 
and  to  rebuild  the  second  floor  of 
the  building  which  had  begun  to 
sag.  It  was  soon  discovered,  how- 
ever, that  a  great  deal  more  work 
was  necessary  lest  the  entire  edi- 
fice collapse.  Doubtless  it  would 
have  cost  less  to  erect  a  new 
building,  but  for  historic  reasons 
the  outer  walls  are  being  main- 
tained virtually  intact  and  little 
change  will  be  made  in  the  in- 
terior. George  Washington,  the 
President  who  never  lived  in  it, 
originally  conceived  and  designed 
the  White  House,  and  Lorenzo 
Winslow,  White  House  archi- 
tect, says  there  is  no  deviation 
from  the  historic  design  as  con- 
ceived by  the  first  president. 
"The  arrangement  and  simple 
classic  style  of  the  rooms  was  not 
altered  one  iota,"  Winslow  states, 
quelling  the  widespread  rumors 
that  President  Truman  had  re- 
quested some  Hollywood  touches. 

Only  once  in  its  history  was 
there    a    change    proposed    that 


would  have  altered  the  design  of 
the  structure.  A  dreamy  visionary 
who  served  as  Commissioner  of 
Public  Buildings  in  1899  devel- 
oped a  grandiose  plan  to  enlarge 
the  stately  building.  He  proposed 
to  double  it  in  size  with  the  addi- 
tion of  two  large  wings,  each  sur- 
mounted by  a  circular  tower. 

When  the  Commissioner's  plan 
was  made  public,  Washingtonians 
protested  with  fervor.  And  they 
were  soon  joined  by  both  histori- 
cal and  architects'  societies 
throughout  the  young  country. 
The  storm  of  protest  so  over- 
whelmed President  McKinley  that 
he  publicly  denounced  the  proj- 
ect. 

The  rotting  timbers  sent  Presi- 
dent Truman  scurrying  from  the 
place,  but  far  more  hasty  the 
exodus  of  President  Madison  in 
August  of  1814.  The  invading 
British,  victorious  in  the  Battle  of 
Bladensburg  ( Maryland ) ,  were 
advancing  upon  the  Capital  so 
Madison,  his  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Jones,  and  Attorney  General 
Rush  slipped  out  of  the  city  and 
made  their  way  to  the  hamlet  of 
Leesburg,  Virginia,  thirty-six 
miles  to  the  south.  Before  leaving 
Jones  ordered  the  burning  of  the 
arsenal  and  our  ships  at  the  Wash- 
ington Navy  Yard  to  prevent  them 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  Their  smoke  and  flame 
was  soon  added  to  as  the  British 
set  fire  to  the  Capitol,  the  White 
House,  and  other  public  buildings. 

Madison  and  his  Cabinet  re- 
turned to  Washington  as  the  in- 
vaders moved  north  to  Baltimore 
but  only  to  temporary  Presidential 
quarters  for  the  fire  had  destroyed 
the  interior  and  a  portion  of 
the  walls  of  the  Executive  Man- 


sion and  reconstruction  was  not 
begun  until  the  spring  of  1815.  It 
was  late  in  1817  before  repairs 
were  completed,  and  the  next 
Chief  Executive  to  occupy  the 
premises  was  Monroe,  in  Decem- 
ber of  that  year. 

Present  reconstruction  has  once 
and  for  all  laid  bare  the  myth  of 
an  underground  escape  tunnel 
from  the  White  House  to  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac  River.  Ex- 
istence of  the  tunnel,  supposedly 
built  in  the  1815-17  reconstruction 
at  Dolly  Madison's  behest,  has 
been  given  credence  in  many  his- 
tory books,  and  legends  had  it 
figuring  importantly  in  a  plot  to 
kidnap  President  Lincoln.  Origin 
of  the  myth,  Architect  Winslow 
believes,  is  a  prosaic  brick  sewer, 
the  only  thing  workmen  have 
found  that  anywhere  approxi- 
mates a  tunnel.  A  durably  con- 
structed conduit  about  4  feet  in 
diameter,  it  has  been  in  existence 
since  the  early  days  of  the  famous 
residence. 

Before  Monroe  took  residence 
in  1817,  the  building  was  painted 
white.  Previously  it  had  been  a 
buff  color  and  had  been  popularly 
known  as  the  President's  Palace. 
This  term  was  lost  when,  early  in 
1818,  people  began  to  refer  to  it  as 
the  White  House.  It  was  not  offi- 
cially given  that  title  until  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  recognized  the  ap- 
pelation  and  had  the  name  en- 
graved on  his  official  stationery  in 
October  of  1901.  It  became  official 
on  April  28,  1902,  when  the 
designation  was  first  used  in  an 
Act  of  Congress  of  that  date. 

During  the  administration  of 
the  Rough  Rider,  in  1902,  the 
building  received  additional  face 
lifting.   The  east  terrace  and  al- 
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most  all  of  the  first  floor  were  re- 
built. The  main  stairway  was  re- 
moved from  the  west  end  of  the 
White  House  and  placed  just  east 
of  the  main  lobby.  The  State  din- 
ing room  was  enlarged  and  all 
the  ground  floor  redecorated  and 
refurnished. 

At  the  return  of  President  Tru- 
man, however,  the  White  House 
bore  a  newness  and  elegance  far 
surpassing  the  Theodore  Roose- 
velt style.  It  was  finally  made  fit 
for  the  Chief  Executive  of  a  coun- 
try as  rich  and  great  as  ours. 

First  Lady  Fillmore  brought  an 
innovation  to  the  manse  that 
greatly  upset  the  cook  who  had 
for  some  years  reigned  supreme 
in  the  Presidential  kitchens.  Meals 
for  the  Executive  and  family,  and 
even  the  great  dinners  of  state  at 
which  sometimes  as  many  as 
thirty-six  persons  were  seated, 
were  prepared  in  the  kitchen's 
wide-mouthed  fireplace  with  its 
cranes,  hooks,  pots,  and  pans. 
State  dinners,  incidentally,  usually 
consisted  of  nine  courses  and  were 


"One  of  the  K.P/s  wants  to  know,  sir, 
if  you've  got  anything  for  dishpan 
hands?" 
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two  hours  in  the  eating.  The 
courses  and  length  of  eating  time 
remained,  but  Mrs.  Fillmore  in- 
stalled a  wood-burning  range 
upon  which  all  meals  were  there- 
after prepared.  An  improvement, 
she  insisted,  although  the  cook 
disagreed.  During  the  term  of 
President  Polk  a  gas  range  re- 
placed the  Fillmore  wood-burner. 

Abigail  Adams,  the  first  First 
Lady  to  occupy  the  residence,  was 
even  more  housewifely  about  it 
than  the  spouse  of  President  Fill- 
more. Abigail  did  the  family  wash 
on  a  weekly  schedule  by  her  own 
hand  and  used  the  now  famous 
East  Room,  then  bare  and  unfin- 
ished, as  the  place  to  hang  clothes 
to  dry.  In  a  letter  to  her  daughter, 
penned  in  late  1800,  she  wrote: 
"The  house  is  made  habitable,  al- 
though unfinished.  .  .  .  We  have 
not  the  least  fence,  yard,  or  other 
convenience,  without,  and  the 
great  unfinished  audience  room 
(East  Room)  I  make  a  drying 
room  of,  to  hang  up  the  clothes 
in. ... . 

Where  hung  the  Adams'  shirts, 
waists,  and  other  apparel,  now 
hang  the  beautiful  chandeliers 
that  have  beamed  down  on  thou- 
sands of  Americans  of  all  walks 
of  life,  and  on  visiting  kings, 
queens,  prime  ministers,  and 
dukes.  Here,  in  1865,  the  body  of 
the  Great  Emancipator  lay  in 
state,  and  thousands  of  misty-eyed 
citizens,  wearing  big  black  badges 
to  signify  mourning,  passed 
through  to  shed  real  tears  and 
breathe  honest  prayers  for  the  as- 
sassinated Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  sagging  ceiling,  presently 
reinforced  with  steel  and  con- 
crete, menaced  the  Blue  Room  as 
well    as    the    East    Room.    Most 


famed  of  the  White  House  rooms, 
the  Blue  Room,  with  its  white 
enameled  wainscoting  below  the 
wall-covering  of  heavy  corded 
blue  silk,  with  its  drapes  of  the 
same  material,  is  considered  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  rooms  any- 
where, in  its  proportions  as  well 
as  decorations.  Here  President 
Lincoln  signed  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  and  here  President 
McKinley  signed  the  treaty  which 
ended  the  war  with  Spain  in  1898. 
And  here  stood  proud  President 
Grover  Cleveland,  bridegroom  in 
the  only  wedding  of  a  President  in 
the  White  House.  Beside  him, 
trembling  perhaps,  stood  pretty 
22-year-old  Frances  Folsom,  in 
the  ceremony  on  June  2,  1886, 
which  made  her  First  Lady  of  the 
land.  The  same  room  was  the 
scene  of  the  birth  of  the  Cleve- 
lands'  first  child,  Ruth. 

The  famed  and  splendid  chan- 
deliers, which  replaced  gas-light 
fixtures  in  1890,  were  maintained 
under  special  care  at  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art  until,  by  April  1952, 
they  could  again  be  hung  with 
safety.  The  gold-painted  piano 
upon  which  President  Truman 
played  in  the  East  Room  is  again 
in  its  accustomed  position. 

Only  once  has  a  Congress  re- 
fused to  make  funds  available  for 
White  House  repairs,  rebuilding 
or  refurnishing/That  was  in  1818 
after  Monroe  moved  in  and  tried 
to  enhance  the  elegance  of  the  in- 
terior with  purchases  of  "flossy 
French  furniture,  silver  and  glass." 
Monroe  had  trouble  securing  the 
monies  to  pay  for  such  furnish- 
ings, the  bills  for  which  the  legis- 
lators refused  to  appropriate 
funds,  terming  them  "Monroe's 
unauthorized  debts." 


Truman  made  no  attempt  to 
emulate  Monroe.  The  furniture 
returned  to  the  Executive  Man- 
sion was  the  same  that  went  into 
storage:  the  celebrated  Lincoln 
bed,  the  less  celebrated  beds  of 
the  guest  bedrooms  over  the  East 
Room  in  which  have  reposed  such 
distinguished  persons  as  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  became 
Britain's  King  Edward  VII,  and 
the  "blood,  sweat,  toil,  and  tears" 
Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill. 
Returned  to  its  famed  East  Room 
niche  is  the  original  Gilbert  Stu- 
art portrait  of  George  Washing- 
ton, the  only  remaining  White 
House  article  which  was  in  the 
Mansion  prior  to  its  1814  destruc- 
tion by  fire.  Dolly  Madison  saved 
the  portrait  from  the  flames  and 
restored  it  to  the  new,  white- 
painted  edifice  in  1817. 

Not  returned  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work  were  odds  and 
ends  of  every  kind,  including 
what  the  White  House  Recon- 
struction Committee  of  the  Con- 
gress referred  to  as  about  a  mil- 
lion "hunks  of  the  old  White 
House."  Bricks  made  from  clay 
actually  dug  from  the  city's  his- 
toric Pennsylvania  Avenue  back 
in  1792;  hand-wrought  nails  and 
bolts;  gold  cornices;  assorted 
mantelpieces;  old  doors;  bits  of 
piping,  lathe,  and  plaster  from  the 
dangerous,  rotting  interior  walls 
and  stairways  that  gave  place  to 
the  new.  These  were  included  in 
thirty  thousand  kits  as  White 
House  mementoes  sold  to  collec- 
tors in  the  forty-eight  states.  The 
kits  ranged  from  a  single  small 
stone  for  use  as  a  paperweight, 
sold  at  fifty  cents,  to  a  variety  of 
items   that   sold   at  one   hundred 


(Continued  on  page  26) 
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To  BE  A 
CMHMMtfT 


0 


HOWDY-NOWTMAT] 
KNOW  HOW  TO  D£AV\  n 
HEADS  ANPEXPRgS«| 
LET'S  SEE  WHAT  Wf 
DO  WITH  COMIC  F/Glt 

This  isa  v#e///M«ai 

LBSSON,  SO  TAKE  Yfll 
BEFORE  GOING  ON  VI 
PAY'S  L66SON.IT Ml 
A600DIDEAT0<C| 
EASYlTISTOCONSi 
KID'S  HEAP  EH  USil  ( 
CIRCLE  OUtPB  . 

*ms*\es#  -the  coa 

IS  ACTUALLY  AN  EXACl 
OF  THE  NORMAL  FlGl 


&Y  MAKING  YOUR 
MM  DDLS  CIRCLE 
&l&,YOURmUR£ 
SNILL  APPEAR 
FATTER.. 
SHORT  LEGS 
WILL  APP 
MORE  HUMOR 
TOYOURBOPY 

HERE'S  ANOTHER 
WAY  OF  STARTING 

AC0MIC60PY 

IN  STICK 
LINES.. 


C^*  K 
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feESSON  */-  COMIC 

FIGURE*. . 


,v 


-  -  >< 


WE  STILL  USE  OUR  CIRCLE 
TO  DRAW  COMIC  FIGUCEG.. 


HERE'*  THE  SURPRISE  WE  PROMISED  I 


VOU  LAST  MONTHS  WOULD  LIKE  TO 
SEE  JUST  HOW  'toU'RE  DOING  WITH 
y0UR  CARTOONING.  DRAW  UP  THE 
FOLLOWING  PROBLEMS  AND  SEND 
THEM  TO  ME  INCASE  OP  THE  LINK 
MAG42//V£,YOUR  DRAWINGS  WILL  BE. 
RETURNED  AFTER  X  LOOK  THEM  OVER. 

1.  DRAW  A  FRONT,  SIDE  ANP  V<1  V/EW 
0FACOIMC//EAD.(l>$€  CIRCLE  GUIDES) 

2.  DRAW  THE  FOLLOWING  EAPKEMONS* 
LAUGHING,  SMILING,  SINGING  ANP 

VI IN  KINO... 
3.  DRAW  A  COMIC  HEAD  SAILING  IN 
A  FRONT, SIDE  AND  Vv  VIEWS.. 
DO  YOUR  DRAWINGS  IN  PENCIL . . . 
PIS A*E  ENCLOSE  STAMPiO  ENVELOPE,. 
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(Continued  from  page  23) 

dollars.  With  each  kit,  regardless 
of  size  and  content,  was  given  a 
small  brass  plaque  to  authenticate 
the  material. 

More  than  ninety  thousand  re- 
quests for  these  souvenirs  were 
received  by  the  Committee  han- 
dling the  distribution.  The  re- 
quests came  from  not  only  every 
state  in  the  Union  but  from  every 
foreign  country  except  those  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  All  foreign 
orders  were  turned  down  due  to 
lack  of  sufficient  kits  to  fill  domes- 
tic requests.  Orders  still  pour  in, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  souvenir 
sale  officially  closed  December  31, 
1951,  with  nothing  more  available. 
The  expense  of  distribution,  in- 
clusive of  the  commemorative 
plaques,  was  forty  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  the  sale  brought  in  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  with  the  profit 
turned  over  to  the  United  States 
Treasury. 


<4Oh,      you     mean     chest     out     and 
stomach  in!" 
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The  controversial  Truman  bal- 
cony, which  actually  did  not 
change  the  classic  George  Wash- 
ington design,  remains.  And,  for 
the  first  time  in  history,  the  White 
House  is  equipped  with  sufficient 
bathrooms.  In  fact,  the  one  major 
change  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
sagging  residence  was  the  addi- 
tion of  eight  new  bathrooms  and 
two  elevators. 

Discreet  inquiries  into  White 
House  papers  and  memoirs  reveal 
that  Presidents  and  their  guests 
often  had  to  pad  down  the  halls, 
in  slippers  or  bare  feet,  in  search 
of  a  bathroom.  Frankly,  the  first 
such  indoor  convenience  was  not 
put  into  the  edifice  until  1850; 
prior  to  that,  even  the  President 
had  to  brave  the  weather. 

There  is  one  other  change:  the 
White  House  bomb  shelter.  It  is 
strong  enough  to  withstand  any- 
thing but  a  direct  hit  by  an  atom 
bomb.  A  $350,000  air-conditioning 
system  was  also  installed  in  the 
remodeled  structure.  More  impor- 
tant, however,  than  bathrooms, 
bomb  shelter,  and  air-condition- 
ing, are  the  twenty-foot-deep 
foundations  and  the  steel  frame- 
work which  support  the  entire 
new  interior  giving  it  a  foundation 
of  strength  and  permanence  as 
compared  to  what  it  had  been  for 
too  long  a  time.  Workmen,  when 
they  began  work  on  the  rehabilita- 
tion project  little  more  than  two 
years  ago,  marvelled  that  the 
building  hadn't  collapsed  many 
years  ago.  "Truman,  and  Roose- 
velt before  him/'  explained  one 
structural-gang  foreman,  "were 
mighty  lucky  this  thing  didn't  fall 
in  on  them.  It's  been  standing  only 
from  habit,  and  it  could  have 
given  up  the  habit  at  any  time." 


Have  You  Money  Coming? 

by  Will  Talsey 


People  who  saved  enough 
money  to  deposit  in  banks  and 
deposit  boxes  are  thrifty  persons 
who  are  concerned  about  their 
accumulations — or  so  it  would 
seem.  Yet  today  there  is  left  un- 
claimed in  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies the  stupendous  sum  of 
$250,000,000.  What  gigantic  sums 
remain  uncalled  for  in  strong 
boxes,  insurance  companies  and 
brokerage  offices  will  never  be 
known  although  authorities  claim 
the  amount  is  much  more  than 
the  quarter  billion  dollars  in  the 
banks  awaiting  ownership. 

Those  who  have  made  a  study 
of  this  problem  of  getting  rightful 
owners  to  claim  their  wealth  state 
that  people  in  all  stations  of  life 
are  embraced  but  that  actors,  doc- 
tors, dentists  are  the  most  forget- 
ful of  their  deposits.  The  radio 
program,  "Court  of  Missing 
Heirs,"  which  is  concerned  in 
finding  people  so  that  they  can  get 
money  due  them,  vouches  that 
even  in  towns  so  small  that  they 
are  not  shown  on  any  map  have 
people  leaving  unclaimed  for- 
tunes. 

Even  Uncle  Sam  has  his  trou- 
bles for  the  government  is  search- 
ing for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
ex-service  men  and  women  who 


have  money  coming  to  them,  in- 
cluding insurance  dividends. 

Most  of  the  money  deposited  in 
the  banks  and  never  called  for 
probably  came  from  enthusiastic 
relatives  who  started  trust  funds 
when  the  baby  was  born,  soldiers 
and  sailors  who  put  their  surplus 
cash  in  banks  near  camps  and 
ports,  small  societies  who  have 
disbanded  and  just  plain  careless 
depositors  who  lost  their  bank 
books.  While  it  is  true  that  a  good 
deal  of  the  fortune  left  unclaimed 
in  banks  is  the  result  of  sudden 
and  distant  deaths  yet  bankers 
believe  that  most  of  it  was  aban- 
doned by  diffidence  and  ignorance 
and  undoubtedly  strange  secrets, 
ancient  romances,  mysterious 
aliases  and  dusty  drama  have 
much  to  do  with  it.  Many  a  down 
and  outer  has  a  fortune  awaiting 
him  and  many  a  forlorn  spinster 
would  die  rich  and  happy  if  she 
collected  the  fund  banked  for  her 
by  a  youthful  sweetheart. 

When  the  banks,  acting  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law,  list  the 
missing  clients  in  the  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  then  comedy 
and  tragedy  begins.  For  instance, 
the  late  Fiorello  La  Guardia  once 
read  his  name  in  a  dormant  ac- 
count listing  and  weakly  alibied: 
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"I've  been  too  busy  to  bother  with 
it." 

Then  there  was  John  Barry- 
more,  whose  finances  most  always 
hovered  around  insolvency,  show- 
ing up  on  the  list  for  an  unclaimed 
$7,500. 

Another  case  covered  a  man 
who  carefully  scrutinized  a  list 
looking  for  his  sister's  name  be- 
cause she  was  so  flighty  and  found 
his  own  instead. 

One  bank  credited  $550  on 
their  list  to  the  account  of  a  man 
who  was  shot  dead  years  before  in 
trying  to  hold  up  the  identical 
bank. 

There  is  also  a  million  dollar 
account  that  remains  unclaimed 
in  spite  of  many  years  of  intensive 
work  on  the  part  of  the  bank  to 
locate  the  heir.  A  father  died 
some  time  before  World  War  I 
and  left  a  fortune  to  his  son,  Gabe 
McElroy,  but  the  boy  never  was 
found  and  the  million  dollars 
made  from  oil  wells  in  Texas  still 
awaits  the  proper  claimant. 

How  long  banks  may  hold  the 
accounts  open  is  determined  by 
the  laws  of  the  respective  states, 
ranging  from  seven  years  in  Ore- 
gon to  thirty  years  in  Connecticut. 
If  unclaimed  at  the  expiration 
date  provided  by  state  statute,  the 
money  goes  to  the  state  treasury, 
but  should  the  heir  show  up  after 
this  was  done,  his  chances  to  re- 
claim his  wealth  is  good. 

Banks  are  not  the  only  ones  that 
have  money  awaiting  owners— 
every  large  corporation,  and  many 
small  businesses  too,  have  ac- 
cumulated dividends  that  they 
cannot  pay.  Mail  is  returned  with 
the  notation  "address  unknown" 
and  the  corporation  then  must 
continue  to  carry  it  on  their  books 
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through  the  years.  Missing  stocks 
and  shares  are  another  headache 
to  companies  and  brokerage 
houses.  There  must  be  tens  of 
thousands  of  stocks  innocently 
reposing  in  trunks  and  dressers 
or  even  in  castoff  mattresses.  A 
business  establishment,  highly 
trained  and  skilled  in  their  sole 
operation  of  trying  to  locate  miss- 
ing stockholders,  made  a  survey 
of  five  hundred  corporations  and 
found  167,000  missing  stockhold- 
ers. One  firm,  whose  stock  is  listed 
at  twenty-five  dollars  a  share,  can- 
not locate  40,000  owners. 

Insurance  companies  are  not 
only  persistent  in  selling  their 
policies,  they  are  even  more  per- 
sistent in  trying  to  pay  the  bene- 
ficiary. One  large  insurance  com- 
pany has  a  department  consisting 
of  more  than  one  hundred  sleuths 
on  the  payroll  who  devote  their 
time  to  bring  to  light  policy  hold- 
ers who  have  money  coming.  This 
single  department  averages  about 
60,000  persons  a  year  that  are 
tracked  down  and  presented  with 
a  bountiful  check.  Even  horse- 
players  forget  their  winnings.  The 
annual  report  of  the  Illinois  Rac- 
ing Commission  reveals  that  bet- 
tors forgot  to  cash  $88,362  worth 
of  missing  tickets  in  1946. 

Every  once  in  a  while  an  indi- 
vidual, who  has  lived  like  one  of 
the  town's  neediest  persons,  dies 
— usually  from  malnutrition — and 
then  it  is  discovered  that  he  or 
she  possessed  a  fortune  in  cash  or 
stocks  and  bonds.  This  revelation 
comes  as  a  shock  to  those  who 
knew  the  pitiful  case.  So  it  is  a 
shock  when  a  bank,  insurance 
company,  or  corporation  finally 
uncovers  some  unknowing  person 
and  hands  over  a  sizable  check.     J 


Tttutect  'peMocu&JUfi 


"fyou  pick  'em  up, 9'ttlouf,  'emdxmu<t' 


Did  you  ever  pull  one  end  of  a 
crosscut  saw?  I  wish  I  had  a  dol- 
lar for  every  cord  of  wood  Dad 
and  brother  Bob  and  I  sawed  up 
with  one.  I  learned  a  lot  of  things 
from  that  saw. 

That  old  saw  wouldn't  cut  a 
thing  by  itself.  Nothing  happened 
until  somebody  picked  it  up  and 
went  to  work.  Not  only  that,  but 
one  man  alone  couldn't  make  it 
work  worth  a  nickel.  It  was  a  two- 
man  saw  and  two  men  had  to  work 
together  to  make  it  do  the  job.  But 
when  two  fellows  got  to  pulling 
together  on  it  the  teeth  would  eat 
smoothly  through  the  hardest  oak. 

Our  relationship  to  God  is  a  good  bit  like  that  of  working  a  crosscut  | 
saw.  As  long  as  God  has  to  work  at  it  alone,  it  doesn't  work  worth  a  § 
nickel  and  we  aren't  worth  much  to  the  church  or  the  community. 
But  when  we  take  hold  and  pull  our  weight  on  our  end,  there  just  : 
isn't  anything  that  cannot  be  done.  Hard  things  work  out  very  smoothly 
usually  when  God  and  a  good  man  are  working  well  together.  It  just 
doesn't  seem  to  work  out  when  we  refuse  to  pull  our  end. 

Dad  used  to  get  very  angry  with  me  for  "riding  the  saw."  That's  the 
lazy  technique  of  raising  up  a  little  on  the  handle  to  make  it  easier 
when  you  pull  it  your  way  and  then  bearing  down  a  little  on  the  | 
handle  when  the  other  fellow  pulls.  Too  often  we  want  to  do  it  that  way  f 
in  life.  We  try  to  make  our  part  a  little  easier  by  loading  it  heavier  on  ; 
someone  else  or  on  God.  We  can  get  by  with  it  for  a  long  time,  but  | 
don't  complain  if  he  refuses  to  pull  with  us  that  way. 

I  remember  the  man  who,  hearing  a  dismal  moan  while  passing  a  j 
graveyard,  said,  "Lord,  you  pick  'em  up  and  I'll  lay  'em  down,"  and  got  :■ 
out  of  there.  Maybe  we  would  get  farther  in  life  if  we  were  willing  to  j 
do  it  that  way.  I 

joe  ^bana 
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WUdt^l   &44ffiUtF 


These  two 
pictures  tell  the 
story  of  one  of 
the  finest  proj- 
ects a  youth 
group  ever  at- 
tempted any- 
where. We  are 
mighty  proud 
that  a  United 
Fellowship 
group  is  doing  it. 

On  a  tour  of  their  area  the 
United  Fellowship  at  Kadena  Air 
Base  ran  across  the  ramshackle 
building  by  which  they  are  stand- 
ing. It  was  being  used  by  the 
Christians  of  Ishikawa.  They  im- 
mediately set  their  hearts  on 
building  a  new  church  for  these 
folks.  Chaplain  John  Smelzer  says 
they  aren't  doing  this  six  thousand 
dollar  project  alone.  Yet  it  is  their 


idea  and  they 
are  seeing  it 
through.  Some 
day  the  Chris- 
tians of  Ishikawa 
will  be  worship- 
ing in  this  beau- 
t  i  f  u  1  church 
thanks  to  the 
United  Fellow- 
ship at  Kadena. 
We  could  use  a  lot  more  news 
and  pictures  to  put  in  What's  Buz- 
zin\  fellows.  Any  good  snapshot 
will  do.  When  you  elect  new 
officers,  send  us  their  picture  and 
their  names.  Take  a  shot  of  the 
gang  out  on  a  trip  or  picnic  and 
let  us  have  it.  The  file  needs  fat- 
tening up.  Let's  have  all  the  news 
you  can  send  us.  Other  groups  are 
interested  in  you! 


The  Living  Church  of  Christ 

Study  Outline  l&A  ApAii  5-ff  fyloud  V.   tfuUxm 

"Tongues  of  Fire" — The  Experience  of 

Pentecost 

1.  To  learn  what  really  happened  at  Pentecost. 

2.  To  understand  what  it  meant  to  the  disciples  and  the  Church. 

3.  To  discover  the  meaning  of  Pentecost  for  Christian  leaders  and 
church  members  today. 

QacJzcf/tfuwid  Material 

Scripture  Reading:  Acts  2:1-39 


/^entecost  is  mainly  a  story 
forget  this,  and  look  only  at  the 
about  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  may 
disciples  and  what  they  did.  We 
can  see  men.  A  photographer 
could  have  snapped  a  picture  of 
their  enthusiasm.  But  no  one  sees 
the  Spirit  of  God  when  he  comes 
into  a  life.  So  we  may  pay  no 
attention  to  the  Spirit's  coming. 

When  Luke  wrote  his  Gospel 
and  Acts,  he  did  not  make  this  mis- 
take. Both  open  their  main  story 
by  telling  of  the  coming  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Read  Luke  3:21,  22; 
4:14-21.  The  Spirit  of  God 
came  upon  Jesus,  who  then  con- 
sidered his  tasks  and  methods,  and 
at  once  undertook  his  ministry. 
Similarly,  the  work  of  the  Apostles 
after  the  death  of  Jesus  opens 
with  this  Pentecost  experience, 
and  in  the  following  history  of  the 
Apostolic  Age,  Luke  often  refers 
to  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit. 

What  Happened? 
The  disciples  had  been  waiting. 
The  resurrection  of  Jesus  had  oc- 


curred, and  they  had  been  I 
promised  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  j 
(Acts  1:8).  They  waited  and  wor-  j 
shiped  together.  On  Pentecost,  a 
great  festival  day  in  the  Jewish  | 
year,  they  received  the  gift. 

What  Did  It  Mean? 

It  was  a  gift  of  joy.  The  dis- 
ciples were  beside  themselves  with 
enthusiasm,  gratitude,  and  happi- 
ness. To  many  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit  means  this  and  nothing 
more:  joy,  the  thrill  of  wonderful  j 
happiness.  It  is  true  that  the  gift 
of  the  Spirit  brings  a  feeling  of 
joy,  but  it  means  more  than  that. 
Much  more. 

The  gift  of  the  Spirit  means  the 
real   presence    of   God    with    the 
worshiping    group    of    believers. 
God  is  with  them  and  in  them;  it 
is  their  privilege  to  know  this  and 
find    joy    in    it.    Christians    often 
speak  of  the   "real  presence"   of  | 
Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  j 
Book  of  Acts  speaks  of  the  real  j 
presence  of  Christ,  of  God,  with  j 
his    people — and   it  comes    when  j 
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j  the  Spirit  comes  into  the  hearts 
1  and  lives  of  these  people. 

But    the    presence    of    God    is 
j  never   an  idle,   passive  presence. 
|  When   God   comes,  he   comes   to 
j  give  light  on  life's  way,  guidance 
I  for    living,    and    more — he    gives 
\  power  to  live  that  life.  It  is  just 
|  in   this    gift   of   power   that   The 
|  Book    of    Acts    sees    the    central 
|  meaning    of    the    gift    of    God's 
|  Spirit.  Remember  what  Acts   1:8 
I  promised:      "You     shall     receive 
\  power  when  the  Holy  Spirit  has 
I  come  upon  you."  Recall  what  hap- 
pened when  the  Spirit  came  upon 
the  waiting  disciples;  they  began 
to  bear  witness  to   Christ.   Peter 
speaks;  he  explains  what  has  hap- 
pened; he  gets  home  to  the  con- 
sciences of  his  hearers;  three  thou- 
sand are  added  to  the  Church. 

We  often  give  all  our  attention 
to  the  speaking  with  tongues.  This 
seems  to  have  been  a  wild  joy 
expressing  itself  in  snatches  of 
foreign  tongues.  It  was  genuine 
enthusiasm.  But  the  deeper,  last- 
ing meaning  of  Pentecost  was  in 
the  gift  of  power,  in  the  impulse 
to  speak  out,  move  out,  and  do 
the  work  of  Christ. 

Why  Needed? 
We  have  heard  of  "self-made 
men."  The  disciples  did  not  think 
of  themselves  as  such.  They  had 
made  their  blunders  during  the 
ministry  of  Jesus.  They  had  had 
to  lean  on  him  for  guidance  and 
help.  They  did  not  feel  able  to 
plan  and  carry  out  their  work  for 
Christ  in  their  own  strength.  They 
needed  God's  presence  and  help. 

What  Is  the  Church? 
If  we  look  deeper  than  the  ex- 
citement of  Pentecost  Day,  if  we 
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Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  What  are  the  marks  of  the 
Church?  How  does  the  Church 
today  resemble  or  differ  from  the 
Apostolic  Church? 

2.  What  expressions  of  the 
presence  of  the  Spirit  are  most 
important:  enthusiasm,  intelli- 
gent understanding,  active  Chris- 
tian service? 

3.  What  are  the  signs  of  life  or 
weakness  in  the  Church  today? 

4.  What  can  we  do  to  help  the 
Church  to  be  the  true  Church  of 
the  Spirit? 


remember  how  weak  the  disciples 
were  when  left  to  themselves  and 
how  strong  they  were  after  this 
experience,  it  will  help  us  to  see 
what  the  Church  is.  It  is  not  just 
a  circle  of  like-minded  friends, 
who  have  the  resources  to  plan 
and  execute  a  good  program.  It  is 
vastly  more  than  a  human  enter- 
prise. It  is  a  religious  fellowship 
whose  center  is  Jesus  Christ; 
whose  power  is  the  Holy  Spirit, 
sent  by  God  to  give  light  on  life 
and  power  to  live  rightly. 

This  gift  of  power  reminds  us 
that  the  Church  is  an  active  fel- 
lowship. The  power  is  given  for 
a  purpose,  to  carry  out  a  task  for 
God.  It  is  a  witnessing  fellowship; 
it  exists  to  bear  witness  to  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Lord  of  the  Church, 
the  Savior  and  Master  of  Chris- 
tians, the  rightful  claimant  to 
every  man's  loyalty. 

When  did  the  Church  begin? 
One  may  say:  When  God  chose 
Abraham  and  started  the  long 
work  of  bringing  about  his  pur- 
pose. Or  one  may  say  it  began 
with  Jesus'  birth,  or  his  baptism, 
or  his  preaching,  or  his  gathering 


of  the  first  disciples,  or  Peter's 
confession  of  Jesus  as  Christ,  or 
Jesus'  death,  or  his  resurrection. 
But  until  the  Spirit  has  taken  hold 
of  the  Church,  until  the  disciples 
become  active,  the  real  Christian 
Church  is  not  there.  The  Church 
is  an  active  witnessing  Christian 
fellowship. 

Does  This  Happen  Today? 

Does  God  give  his  Spirit  to  the 
Church  today?  We  know  the  peo- 
ple in  it.  We  may  think  of  the 
Church  as  a  human  enterprise, 
with  its  leaders,  members,  and 
program.  We  may  expect  nothing 
but  what  men  can  plan  and  do. 
We  may  look  for  no  help  from 
God. 

But  if  we  are  really  Christians, 
if  our  Church  is  a  real  Church,  we 
know  it  is  not  a  merely  human 
movement.  It  is  not  enough  to 
believe  that  God  did  something 
once,  long  ago.  Nor  is  it  enough 
to  hope  that  God  will  do  some- 
thing remarkable  some  day,  sooner 
or  later.  The  Church  is  the  fellow- 
ship of  believers  in  Christ;  in  it 
the  Spirit  of  God  is  present  and 
active — now. 

Tests  of  the  Spirit 
How    can    we    tell    when    the 
Spirit    is    present?    It   is    not    al- 
ways easy.  Some  members  of  the 
Church  are  very  certain  that  they 


are  the  ones  who  have  the  Spirit. 
Is  this  the  test?  If  the  professing 
Christian  is  enthusiastic  and  self- 
confident,  is  the  Spirit  certainly 
present  and  at  work?  More  than 
this  is  needed. 

This  problem  has  existed  ever 
since  the  Apostolic  Age.  Even  then 
the  Christians  had  to  be  warned 
to  "test  the  spirits  to  see  whether 
they  are  of  God"  (I  John  4:1). 
That  is,  men  claimed  to  be  led 
by  the  Spirit,  but  there  were  good 
reasons  to  deny  the  claim.  Emo- 
tion and  self-confidence  were  not 
enough. 

This  must  not  make  us  sour  or 
cynical.  There  is  a  place  for 
healthy  emotion,  for  buoyant  joy, 
for  confident  assurance  that  God 
is  with  us.  The  Church  needs 
enthusiasm;  by  God's  Spirit  it  has 
a  satisfying  joy  in  faith. 

But  further  tests  are  needed. 
Here  are  some:  Is  Christ  honored 
by  the  speech  and  attitudes  and 
actions  of  those  who  are  supposed 
to  have  the  Spirit?  Is  the  zeal 
intelligent?  To  have  the  Spirit 
does  not  excuse  mental  laziness. 
Is  the  zeal  marked  by  friendship 
and  good  will  for  other  members 
of  the  Church?  Is  it  concerned  to 
promote  good  living,  good  com- 
munity relations?  Is  the  earnest- 
ness combined  with  humility? 
Does  it  produce  good  and  whole- 
some living  and  a  good  feeling  of 
fellowship  among  the  group? 


•    *    *    •    * 

Cooing  to  conference  this  summer?  We  hope  so.  A  youth  conference 
cannot  be  complete  these  days  without  service  men  or  women.  Perhaps 
you  need  this  week  of  inspiration.  While  you  are  there,  will  you  do  us 
and  the  church  a  favor?  Talk  about  the  chaplain  and  the  chapel  program 
on  your  base.  Teh  them  about  United  Fellowship  and  what  your 
group  is  doing.  Let  them  know  how  much  you  fellows  care  about  Christ 
and  the  church. 
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A  Man  on  Fire  for  Christ — Paul 

1.  To  understand  Paul  better. 

2.  To  learn  what  his  career  meant  for  the  Church. 

3.  To  consider  what  explains  such  a  career. 

4.  To  discover  ways  in  which  he  is  an  example  for  us. 

Bcu^kcf/mund  Material 

Scripture  Readings:  Acts  9:1-22;  Galatians  1:11-2:21;  II  Corinthians 
6:3-10;  11:16-29;  Philippians  3:4-14 


/^aul,    like    the   twelve    Apostles 

and   almost   all   of  the   followers 

of  Jesus  in  the  earliest  years  of  the 

Church,  was  a  Jew.  Born  in  Tarsus 

in  Cilicia,  he  had  been  brought  up 

to  live  the  strict  life  of  a  Pharisee, 

faithful   in   keeping    every    detail 

of  the  Jewish  Law.  He  probably 

I  had  not  known  Jesus  at  all  during 

I  the  latter's  ministry;  certainly  he 

I  had  not  been  a  disciple  of  Jesus 

I  then.  He  considered  Jesus  an  im- 

|  poster.  When  the  Apostles  began 

|  to  preach  Jesus  after  his  resurrec- 

I  tion,    and    the    Gospel   began    to 

|  spread  among  the  Jews,  Paul  be- 

\  came  a  leader  in  persecuting  Jesus' 

I  followers. 

What  Changed  Paul? 

His  conversion  came  while  he 

|  was  active  in  efforts  to  stamp  out 

the  Church.  He  had  done  all  he 

could    to    crush    the    Church    in 

Jerusalem.  He  was  on  the  way  to 

Damascus  to  seize  Christians  there 

|  and  break  up  their  church.  As  he 

|  neared  Damascus,  his  whole  life 

|  changed  in  one  soul-shaking  ex- 

|  perience.    He    had    started    from 

\  Jerusalem  as  a  persecutor  of  Chris- 
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tians;  he  arrived  as  a  believer  in 
the  risen  Christ.  What  changed 
him  so  completely? 

Was  it  his  own  experience? 
Romans  7:7-25  makes  some  think 
so.  He  had  tried  to  observe  the 
Jewish  Law  but  it  gave  him  no 
hope  of  salvation.  It  had  made 
clear  to  him  that  sin  had  him  in 
its  grip.  He  needed  a  deliverance, 
forgiveness,  and  power  that  he 
could  not  find  for  himself,  and  so 
turned  to  Christ.  This  is  one  view. 

Or  was  it  the  courage  of  the 
Christians?  He  had  persecuted 
them  but  that  had  not  stopped  the 
Church.  He  had  been  present 
when  Stephen  was  stoned;  no 
doubt  he  had  heard  Stephen  die 
with  a  prayer  for  his  enemies  on 
his  lips.  He  had  seen  other  disci- 
ples stand  fast  even  when  it  meant 
danger.  Had  he  seen  in  them  a 
courage,  inner  peace,  and  power 
that  he  lacked,  and  so  turned  to 
Christ  who  could  give  such  help 
to  men?  So  some  would  say. 

Neither  of  these  answers  would 
have  satisfied  Paul.  He  might  have 
said  that  his  pre-Christian  life  had 
not  given  him  deep  satisfaction. 


As  a  Pharisee  he  had  been  con- 
sidered a  model  Jew  (Phil.  3:6), 
yet  he  had  not  been  what  he 
should  have  been.  He  also  might 
have  said  that  the  courage  of 
persecuted  Christians  had  been  a 
lesson  to  him.  But  Paul  would 
have  insisted  that  these  things 
did  not  explain  his  conversion. 
What  then  did  change  him? 

It  was  God.  Of  that  Paul  was 
sure.  He  had  been  doing  wrong; 
he  was  persecuting  the  Church 
and  opposing  God's  work.  Then, 
suddenly,  the  transforming  power 
of  God  in  Christ  gripped  him;  it 
made  him  a  disciple  and  witness 
of  the  Christ  he  had  ridiculed  and 
denounced.  "All  this  is  from  God, 
who  through  Christ  reconciled  us 
to  himself  and  gave  us  the  ministry 
of  reconciliation"  (II  Cor.  5:18). 
It  was  not  Paul's  doing  it  was 
not  his  discovery  or  credit.  "By 
the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I 
am,"  he  testified  (I  Cor.  15:10). 

What  Did  He  Do? 

Paul  never  asked  God  for  spe- 
cial privileges.  He  never  thought 
a  gift  was  for  selfish  use.  It  was 
to  make  him  a  source  of  help  to 
others.  So  to  become  a  Christian 
and  to  begin  working  for  Christ 
were  one  and  the  same  thing. 
The  history  of  the  Church  can- 
not show  a  more  active  and 
earnest  life  of  Christian  service. 

He  became  a  persistent  preacher 
of  the  Gospel  that  God  in  his 
goodness  saves  all  who  will  be- 
lieve. He  knew  the  truth  of  this 
Gospel  from  his  own  experience. 
He  sought  every  opportunity  to 
tell  others  the  same  story,  that 
they  might  believe  and  share  the 
same  privileges  of  Christian  faith 
and  life. 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  How  far  can  Paul's  life  and 
work  be  explained  by  psycho- 
logical and  sociological  factors? 

2.  How  would  it  have  affected 
Paul's  work  and  influence  if  he 
had  been  cautious,  spasmodic, 
and  dominated  by  diplomatic  im- 
pulses? 

3.  Can  we  get  Paul's  results 
without  Paul's  beliefs? 

4.  What  Christian  use  of  the 
letter  can  we  make  today? 


He  became  a  pioneer  mission-  \ 
ary.  He  had  found  no  answer  to  | 
his  deepest  needs  in  his  ancestral  j 
privileges;  no  advantage  of  race  \ 
or  class  had  met  his  need.  It  was  \ 
the  miraculous  goodness  of  God  j 
that  helped  him.   He  knew  that  j 
with  God  there  is  no  favored  race  j 
or  class  or  nation.  The  Gospel  is  \ 
for  all  men.  It  had  come  to  the  | 
Jew  first,  but  it  was  also  for  the  ! 
Gentile  (Rom.  1:16).  So  it  should  I 
be  taken  to  all  people.  This  meant  j 
to  Paul  that  he  was  called  to  take  I 
it  to  places  where  Christ  had  not  j 
been  preached  before.  His  strategy  ! 
was   to   go  to   central  cities   and  ! 
preach.  There  he  would  have  a 
chance    to    talk   to    people    from 
surroundnig  towns;  from  there  he 
could  send  out  helpers  to  preach 
in  nearby  places.  He  moved  from 
place  to  place  to  plant  churches 
in   as   many   centers   as   possible. 
He  was  the  greatest  pioneer  mis- 
sionary of  the  Church. 

He  continued  to  help  his  young 
churches,  not  only  by  sending 
friends  back  to  lead  them,  but  also 
by  visit  and  by  letter.  When  pos- 
sible he  revisited  these  small  and 
inexperienced  groups,  to  instruct, 
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advise,  correct,  and  encourage 
them.  When  this  was  not  possible, 
he  wrote  to  them.  He  set  the  pat- 
tern of  using  letters  to  give  Chris- 
tian leadership  and  help.  As  a 
result,  over  three  fourths  of  the 
New  Testament  books  are  in  letter 
form.  He  proved  that  in  letters 
to  persons  and  to  groups  there  is 
a  powerful  means  of  witnessing 
to  Christ  and  giving  Christian 
help. 

Truths  Paul  Stressed 
The  Gospel  Paul  preached  was 
the  story  of  what  God  has  done 
for  men.  The   God  who  created 
them  is  also  their  Redeemer.  He 
has   fulfilled   his    Old   Testament 
promises,  by  sending  Christ.  "God 
was    in    Christ,    reconciling    the 
world    to    himself"    by    the    life, 
death,     resurrection,     and    living 
power  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  now 
the  Lord  of  the  Church.  Through 
Christ  the  free  grace  of  God,  for- 
giveness of  sin,  and  restoration  to 
fellowship    with    God    himself    is 
offered  to  all  men  who  will  believe 
and  dedicate  themselves  to  God. 
This    faith    is    an    active    way    of 
|  living;  it  is,  in  the  words  of  Paul, 
j  "faith   that   works    through   love" 
I  (Gal.  5:6).  The  old  way  of  animal 
i  sacrifices  no  longer  has  any  mean- 
!  ing;  it  is  the  gift  of  one's  self  to 
I  God  that  God  wants,  the  complete 
I  dedication    of    body,    mind,    and 


spirit  as  a  "living  sacrifice"  grate- 
fully offered  to  God  (Rom.  12:1). 
Such  a  life  is  steadied  not  only  by 

the  present  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  but  also  by  confident  hope. 
God  will  complete  his  purpose  for 
men;. his  order  will  be  fully  estab- 
lished; the  future  is  safe  for  those 
who  live  in  faith  and  faithfulness. 

Paul  Today 

Is  this  message  still  true?  If 
true  then,  it  is  true  today.  The 
Gospel  is  not  a  new  message  every 
year;  it  may  be  restated  in  our 
own  words,  but  it  is  the  same 
word  of  grace,  promise,  and  hope. 

Some  think  of  Paul  as  only  a 
great  thinker,  a  writer  of  theology, 
a  creed  writer.  He  did  have  firm 
beliefs,  and  tried  to  state  them  in 
a  strong  and  powerful  way.  He 
was  ready  to  die  for  them.  But 
it  was  not  his  central  aim  to  help 
men  think.  Men  needed  help  to 
live.  They  needed  a  glowing  faith 
in  God,  a  grateful  response  to 
God's  gift  of  forgiveness  and  help, 
a  sincere  dedication  to  the  will 
of  God  for  their  lives,  an  outreach 
of  good  will  that  would  try  to 
help  all  men,  and  a  hope  that 
would  hold  them  steady  in  all  the 
problems  and  trials  of  life.  We 
still  need  these  same  things.  We 
need  to  catch  the  fire  of  faith  from 
Paul,  the  man  on  fire  for  Christ. 
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rZ/E  defend  religion  too  much.  Vital  religion,  like  good  music,  needs  no 
defense,  but  rendition.  A  wrangling  controversy  in  support  of  religion 
is  precisely  as  if  the  members  of  the  orchestra  should  beat  folks  over  the 
head  with  their  violins  to  prove  that  the  music  was  beautiful.  But  such 
procedure  is  no  way  to  prove  that  music  is  beautiful.  Play  it! 

— Harry   Emerson   Fosdick   in   The   Churchman 


gtudy  Oidlate  fa*  ApAil  19-25  qioyd  V.   ^lUcm 

A  People  with  a  Message — The 
Primitive  Church 

■Aimd,  fart,  VUid,  PteXfiam 

1.  To  see  how  the  primitive  Church  lived. 

2.  To  understand  its  message  and  its  power. 

3.  To  ask  what  it  can  teach  us  for  Christian  living  today. 

R>ad2<yi&i<md  Material 
Scripture  Reading:  Acts  2:41-47;  4:32-37;  5:12-42;  8:1;  11:19-26 


/he  first  generation  of  a  new 
movement  is  always  important. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
Christian  movement.  It  set  the 
direction  and  gave  the  start  to  the 
life  and  work  of  the  Church,  but 
it  also  gave  us  the  New  Testament 
message  and  the  first  of  the  New 
Testament  books.  Most  of  the  New 
Testament  was  written  while  first 
generation  Christians  were  still 
living.  These  first  disciples  clearly 
played  a  vital  and  basic  role. 

A  New  Life  Center 
The  first  members  of  the 
Church  were  Jews.  Very  soon 
Gentiles  began  to  come  in — "Nico- 
laus,  a  proselyte  of  Antioch"  ( Acts 
6:5);  Samaritans,  a  mixed  people 
in  race  (Acts  8:6);  Cornelius,  a 
God-fearing  Gentile  already  in- 
terested in  Judaism  (Acts  10); 
and  then  Gentiles  with  no 
previous  connection  with  Jews 
(Acts  11:20,  21).  But  at  first  all 
of  the  disciples  were  Jews,  and 
they  had  no  intention  of  breaking 
with  their  ancestral  faith.  They 
claimed  that  they  were  the  true 
Israel:  i.e.  in  Christ  God  had  ful- 


filled his   promises   to   Israel;    all 
Jews    should    believe    in    Christ;  j 
Judaism  should  become  a  Christ- j 
centered   people,   ready   to   carry  | 
out  God's  will  in  the  world. 

When  the  Jewish  leaders  and  | 
great  numbers  of  the  Jewish  peo- \ 
pie   refused   to   believe   in   Jesus 
Christ,   the   disciples   knew  what 
they  had  to  do.  They  had  a  new 
life  center.  It  was  no  longer  in  the  I 
Mosaic  Law,  the  Temple,  or  the  I 
synagogue.  The  center  which  they  I 
could  not  deny  was  Jesus  Christ ! 
himself.  If  other  Jews  would  not  j 
believe   and   persecuted   the   dis-  j 
ciples,  the  followers  of  Jesus  had  | 
to  continue  loyal  to  Christ  and  say  j 
that  they  were  now  the  true  Israel.  | 
Every  decision  they  made  had  to 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  fact 
that  in  Christ  they  had  a  new  life 
center. 

A  New  Fellowship 

There  were  no  hermits  in  the 
primitive    Church.    The    striking 
thing  in  the  first  chapters  of  The  | 
Book  of  Acts  is  that  these  disciples  j 
lived  in  close  fellowship.  Not  that  | 
they  separated  from  fellow-Jews  I 
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\  who  were  not  disciples  of  Christ. 
|  The  contrary  is  true.  They  were 
;  observing  the  Jewish  feast  of 
\  Pentecost  when  the  Holy  Spirit 
I  came  upon  them  (Acts  2); 
\  Peter  and  John  went  up  to  the 
\  Temple  at  the  hour  of  prayer  ( Acts 
|  3);  the  disciples  often  assembled 
I  at  Solomon's  Portico,  in  the  outer 
I  Temple  area  (Acts  5:12).  Stephen 
i  evidently  went  to  the  synagogue 
!  of  certain  Greek-speaking  Jews 
!  and  spoke  there  (Acts  6:9).  The 
|  disciples  continued  their  ties  with 
\  their  ancestral  faith  as  long  as  al- 
lowed to  do  so. 

But  their  new  life  center  in 
|  Christ  created  also  a  new  fellow- 
|  ship.  The  Temple  and  synagogue 
services  did  not  express  their  full 
|  Christian  faith.  So  they  gathered 
j  in  homes  and  other  places  to  recall 
|  the  life  and  words  of  Jesus  and  to 
\  share  in  Christian  prayer,  teach  - 
I  ing,  and  planning.  Their  common 
[  worship,  common  meals,  and  close 
;  friendship  were  based  on  a  com- 
\  mon  relation  to  Christ. 

Who  made  up  this  group  of 
|  disciples?  It  was  not  the  elite  of 
;  the  society  of  Jerusalem.  There 
I  were  some  members  with  monev, 
|  property,  and  position  (Acts  4:34- 
j  37;  6:7;  12:12).  But  there  were 
j  many  poor.  For  example,  there 
\  were  many  destitute  widows  in 
|  the  Church,  and  these  were  helped 
j  by  daily  distribution  of  food  ( Acts 
j  6:1).  Those  able  to  help  gave 
j  their  resources  to  feed  those  who 
I  were  in  deep  need  (Acts  2:45;  4: 
1 35>. 

This  has  been  called  commu- 
j  nism.  It  has  been  said  that 
|  the  early  Church  tried  commu- 
I  nism  and  it  failed.  This  is  mis- 
|  leading.  The  first  Christians  were 
I  not  atheistic;  they  did  not  control 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  What  has  the  Church 
gained  or  lost  by  increase  in 
numbers? 

2.  What  other  groups  claim  to 
have  the  most  important  mes- 
sage for  the  world?  In  what  re- 
spects does  the  Christian  mes- 
sage and  method  differ  from 
them? 

3.  How  real  is  faith  if  it  lacks 
real  friendship  for  other  Chris- 
tians? If  unwilling  to  share  goods 
when  others  suffer? 


the  nation's  land,  nor  the  means  of 
producing  and  distributing  goods; 
they  had  no  totalitarian  power. 
This  is  what  communism  means  to 
us  today.  What  the  disciples  faced 
was  hunger  among  their  number. 
Most  of  their  people  were  poor. 
Many  had  come  to  Jerusalem  from 
Galilee  and  had  no  economic  roots 
in  the  city.  Persecution  and  hostil- 
ity made  it  difficult  and  almost 
impossible  to  make  a  living.  The 
disciples  hoped  Christ  would  soon 
put  an  end  to  this  world  order  and 
so  were  not  making  any  long  term 
plans.  But  when  faced  with  a 
crisis,  they  were  too  Christian  to 
let  their  fellow-Christians  starve. 
It  was  voluntary  help  that  they 
gave  (Acts  5:4).  It  was  practical 
fellowship,  Christianity  in  action. 

A  New  Message 
Plainly     these     disciples,     with 
their  new  life  center  in  Christ  and 
their  new  fellowship  created  by   | 
Christian  faith,  had  a  new  mes-   | 
sage.  Much  of  what  they  said,  they   j 
shared  with  the  Jews.  Indeed,  they 
claimed,  and  rightly,  that  they  of-   j 
fered  the  crown  and  climax  of  the 
faith  of  Israel.  They  accepted  the 


Old  Testament  as  their  Scripture. 
But  Christ  was  their  Master  and 
Lord.  Their  worship,  friendship, 
and  work  were  based  on  that  fact. 
He  was  the  subject  of  their  mes- 
sage. God  in  Christ  had  acted  to 
help  men,  and  he  called  men  to 
believe  in  Christ  and  build  all  of 
life  in  the  light  of  that  central  fact. 
Their  daily  life  they  shaped  in  the 
light  of  the  teaching,  example, 
death,  and  resurrection  of  Christ. 
Their  work  and  friendship  had  to 
fit  into  that  loyalty  to  him. 

A  New  Task 

We  noted  in  speaking  of  Paul 
that  he  never  thought  of  any  gift 
of  God  as  a  thing  meant  only  for 
his  selfish  enjoyment.  The  rest  of 
the  early  Church  likewise  saw  that 
the  new  message  gave  a  new  task. 
To  have  the  Gospel  was  to  have 
the  task  of  spreading  it.  To  be  in 
the  Church  was  to  be  responsible 
for  bringing  others  into  the  same 
fellowship.  It  gradually  became 
clear  to  them  that  they  were  to 
reach  out  to  other  peoples  besides 
the  Jews.  At  first  this  was  not 
clear  to  them,  but  they  learned  it 
from  the  course  of  events  and  ac- 
cepted it,  largely  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Paul. 

It  was  a  tremendous  task.  And 
they  did  not  appear  to  be  equal 
to  it.  Their  group  did  not  include 
any  politically  influential  people. 
There  were  few  of  social  or  finan- 
cial position.  Few  held  high  office 


in  religious  circles,  and  the  main 
leaders  among  the  disciples  were  I 
not   trained   or   ordained   as   reli- 
gious   leaders    in    Judaism.    Paul 
with  his  rabbinical  training  was  an  I 
exception  to  this  rule.  In  the  earli- 
est days,  it  was  an  unofficial  group,  j 
small  in  numbers  and  apparently  I 
weak,  that  took  up  the  task. 

What  did  they  have?  They  had  I 
the  Gospel.  They  had  the  power  \ 
of  the  Spirit  of  God.  They  had  the  J 
knowledge  and  experience  of  what  j 
the  Gospel  can  do  to  change  life  j 
and  make  it  useful  and  worth  jj 
while.  They  accepted  the  task.  We  j 
have  the  Gospel  because  of  them,  j 

A  New  Day 

We  live  in  a  new  day.  There  are  j 
hundreds  of  millions  more  Chris-  j 
tians  than  in  those  early  days.  We  j 
have  trained  leaders,  public  recog-  j 
nition,  and  resources  with  which  j 
to  do  the  Church's  work. 

We  may  feel,  however,  that  in  | 
our  day  the  Church  faces  difficul-  j 
ties.  There  never  was  a  time  when  ( 
it  did  not.  There  never  was  a  time  j 
when  it  could  have  succeeded  j 
without  God.  Neither  can  we.  But  j 
we  have  the  same  life  center  in  j 
Christ.  We  have  the  same  fellow- 1 
ship  of  Christians,  which  a  vital  j 
faith  can  make  vital.  We  have  j 
greater  numbers  and  experience.  | 
We  have  the  same  gospel  message  [ 
and  the  same  task.  Millions  who  j 
belong  in  the  Church  are  not  yet  | 
there.  Will  we  give  what  we  have?  | 


/he  blossom  cannot  tell  what  becomes  of  its  odor,  and  no  man  can  tell 
what  becomes  of  his  influence  and  example,  that  roll  away  from  him  and 
go  beyond  his  ken  in  their  perilous  mission. 

— Beecher 
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JW^  Outline  l&i  April  26- May  2  Qlaud  V.  tf-ilicm 

"Presbyters,  Bishops,  Prophets, 
Teachers" 

1.  To  see  what  the  leadership  of  the  Apostolic  Church  was. 

2.  To  consider  how  far  this  leadership  was  prescribed  by  Christ  or 
rigidly  fixed  by  the  Apostles. 

3.  To  consider  what  the  nature  of  church  leadership  and  organiza- 
tion should  be  today. 

Scripture  Reading:  Mark  3:13-19;  Acts  1:12-14;  6:1-6;  11:27-30;  13:1- 
3;  15:1-35;  20:17-35;  I  Corinthians  12:27-31;  Ephesians  4:1-16; 
Philippians  1:1;  I  Timothy  3:1-13;  Titus  1:5-9 


Christians  may  make  two  mis- 
takes in  thinking  about  church 
organization.  They  may  despise  all 
organization,  and  think  that  the 
Church  can  continue  and  do  its 
work  with  no  officers,  creed,  or 
rules  of  any  kind.  But  no  group 
can  join  in  a  common  cause  and 
carry  it  forward  from  generation 
to  generation  without  some  pat- 
tern of  life,  some  accepted  way  of 
making  decisions. 

Others  may  value  organization 
too  highly.  They  may  think  that 
officers   and  official  acts   are  the 
one  essential  thing.  This  is  never 
true.  Sincere  faith,  reverent  wor- 
ship, friendly  fellowship,  and  ac- 
tive witness  to  the  Gospel  are  all 
vital.    These    things    concern    the 
whole  Church  and  may  exist  in 
;  common    folk    even    when    some 
!  leaders  are  not  all  that  they  should 
I  be. 

Organization  is  needed  for  the 
I  effective  life  and  growth  of  the 
\  Church.  But  leaders  are  the  ser- 
I  vants,  not  the  masters  of  the 
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Church.  Christian  worth  is  meas- 
ured not  by  office  held  but  by  the 
sincerity  of  faith  and  the  loyaltv 
of  life. 

Christ  the  Head 
One  of  the  two  most  prominent 
titles  of  Jesus  in  the  Apostolic 
Church  was  "Lord."  The  word 
means  one  who  has  power  and 
authority.  It  designates  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  one  who  has  supreme 
power  and  authority  in  the 
Church.  It  does  not  refer  simply 
to  the  earthly  Jesus;  it  almost  al- 
ways refers  to  the  risen  Christ, 
the  active  Lord  of  his  Church. 
His  Lordship  is  a  present  fact,  and 
he  is  the  Lord  of  each  Christian 
as  well  as  of  the  Church.  The  most 
prominent  way  in  which  he  exer- 
cises his  Lordship  is  by  sending 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  teach,  guide, 
and  empower  the  Church  (John 
15:26;  Acts  2:33).  The  Spirit 
works  through  leaders,  but  like 
the  Lord  Christ,  may  and  does 
deal    also    with    each    Christian. 


Church  organization  must  respect 
this  fact. 

The  Role  of  the  Twelve 
Outstanding  in  the  days  of 
Jesus'  ministry  and  also  in  the 
Apostolic  Church  were  the  Twelve 
Apostles.  Jesus  had  chosen  them 
to  be  with  him,  to  catch  his  spirit 
and  learn  his  will,  and  to  go  out 
to  further  his  work.  Among  this 
group  Peter  was  the  central  figure, 
and  Jesus  counted  on  him  to  rally 
and  lead  the  others.  He  said  noth- 
ing about  successors  to  Peter,  but 
Peter  was  to  be  the  active  leader. 
He  was  just  that  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Church.  Then  he  became  a 
missionary  among  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple in  various  places  (Gal.  2:8). 
Others  of  the  Twelve  worked  in 
Jerusalem,  as  far  as  we  can  learn 
(Acts  8:1).  They  were  good  men; 
as  a  group  they  had  influence;  but 
except  for  Peter  and  James  and 
John,  they  are  not  mentioned  as 
doing  any  special  or  personal 
work. 

Paul  the  Apostle 
Though  never  one  of  the 
Twelve,  and  never  a  personal  fol- 
lower of  Jesus,  Paul  emerged  as 
an  Apostle  and  missionary,  and 
was  as  prominent  as  Peter.  He 
does  not  fit  into  any  theory  of 
succession.  He  shows  that  God 
can  choose  and  use  a  man  in  a 
time  of  crisis. 

Traveling  Leaders 
The  Church  had  many  traveling 
leaders.  Some  were  helpers  of 
apostolic  leaders.  Silas  and  Mark, 
Timothy  and  Titus,  were  impor- 
tant among  them.  They  did  not 
remain   in  any   one  place.   They 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  What  are  the  functions  or 
tasks  of  church  leaders? 

2.  Which  is  most  important  for 
the  Church,  regular  succession 
of  leaders,  or  steady  succession 
of  faithful  Christians?  Why? 

3.  Which  is  to  you  the  most 
important  tie  with  Christ  and  the 
Apostles,  the  New  Testament  or 
the  succession  of  leaders?  Why? 


were  not  bishops  in  our  modern  j 
sense;  but  they  were  like  modern  j 
bishops  in  exercising  influence  I 
through  a  wide  region.  James,  the  j 
brother  of  the  Lord,  was  perhaps  j 
most  like  a  settled  bishop  in  our  j 
modern  sense.  He  became  the  j 
recognized  leader  in  Jerusalem 
when  Peter  left  there,  and  he  also  j 
had  influence  elsewhere,  even  as  | 
far  away  as  Antioch  in  Syria  ( Gal.  | 
2:12).  Later,  other  members  of  j 
the  family  of  Jesus  had  positions  [ 
of  leadership,  but  this  tendency  ; 
appeared  briefly  and  only  in  Pales-  j 
tine. 

Local  Church  Leaders 

The  New  Testament  does  not 
always    make    it    clear    how    the 
various  local  churches  were  organ- 
ized. At  Jerusalem  elders  soon  ap- 
peared,    and     on    one    occasion  \ 
handled  relief  funds  (Acts  11:30).  j 
Paul     and     Barnabas     appointed  j 
elders  in  the  new  churches  of  Asia  | 
Minor,  to  get  them  started  in  their 
church  life  (Acts  14:23). 

Bishop  today  means  to  most  I 
persons  a  church  officer  with  au-  j 
thority  over  a  rather  large  area,  j 
The  bishop  never  has  this  posi-  j 
tion  in  the  New  Testament.  Acts  j 
20:28  (in  the  Greek)  uses  the  term  j 
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to  describe  elders  from  Ephesus. 
Philippians  1 : 1  has  several  "bish- 
ops" in  the  one  church  at  Philippi. 

iln  I  Timothy  3:1-7  the  bishop  is 
;1  a  local  officer;  this  is  true  also  in 

;  Titus  1:7,  where  the  word  "for" 
1  indicates   that   he   is   one   of  the 

i  group  of  local  elders.  He  is  a  local 
|  pastor  or  elder. 

|      Deacons  seem  to  have  been  ap- 

;  pointed  rather  early  in  local 
1  churches  to  handle  cases  of  need 

\  and  to  help  in  the  work  of  the 
1  Church.  Seven  men  were  chosen 

I  to  supervise  relief  among  Greek- 

I  speaking  members  of  the  Jeru- 
salem Church.  They  were  like 
J  the  deacons  in  many  modern 
I  churches,  but  are  not  so  called 
i  (Acts  6:1-6).  Philippians  1:1  and 

jl  Timothy  3:8-13  definitely  men- 

|  tion  deacons. 

Many  Gifts,  One  Spirit 
|      We   must   not    think   that    the 
;j  work  of  the  Church  was  entrusted 
• !  entirely  to  such  bishops  or  elders 

•  and  deacons.  Every  one  had  some- 
•1  thing   he   should    do.    The    Spirit 

|  prompted  all  to  take  their  part  in 
I  the   life   of  the   Church.    Read   I 

I  Corinthians  12:28  and  Ephesians 

{ 4:11.  Instead  of  a  large  number 
§  of  idle  "laymen,"  doing  nothing, 

]  Paul  thinks  that  every  Christian 
I  has  a  gift,  that  every  gift  is  the 

i  gift  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  that 

•  every  gift  has  a  place  in  the  life 
and    work    of    the    Church.    He 

I  makes  no  such  clearcut  distinction 


as  we  tend  to  make  between  of- 
ficers and  other  Christians.  The 
Apostles  are  outstanding;  traveling 
prophets  or  local  prophets  are  im- 
portant; evangelistic  preachers 
and  local  pastors  and  teachers  are 
needed;  other  helpers  are  men- 
tioned. 

No  Fixed  Pattern 
Thus  there  is  no  one  fixed  and 
final  pattern  of  government  in  the 
New  Testament  Church.  There  is 
leadership,  and  authority  when 
exercised  in  the  spirit  of  Christ. 
But  the  pattern  varies.  The  situa- 
tion can  change.  Judas  the  traitor, 
one  of  the  Twelve,  drops  out  and 
can  be  replaced.  Paul  is  called 
directly  by  God.  The  Spirit 
prompts  men  to  speak  and  lead, 
and  the  congregations  have  their 
part  in  recognizing  the  call  and 
abilities  of  such  men.  The  Apostles 
and  other  traveling  leaders  hold 
the  Church  together  and  keep  the 
single  congregations  from  being 
self-sufficient  and  isolated. 

Respect  for  the  past,  respect 
for  chosen  and  gifted  leaders,  or- 
derly ways  of  doing  things — these 
have  their  place.  But  if  there  was 
no  one  fixed  and  final  pattern  of 
organization  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, this  gives  hope  to  discus- 
sions of  church  union.  No  de- 
nomination needs  to  fight  for  its 
pattern  as  final.  Does  the  Church 
really  want  to  answer  the  Master's 
prayer  "that  they  may  all  be  one"? 


?\L-i<Wx^  ■>!•»  rbi  .?4l-v 

Jf.        &         JJ.         Jy.         Jj.. 

/ o  me  it  seems  as  if  when  God  conceived  the  world,  that  was  poetry; 
he  formed  it,  and  that  was  sculpture;  he  varied  and  colored  it,  and  that 
was  painting;  and  then,  crowning  all,  he  peopled  it  with  living  beings, 
and  that  was  the  grand,  divine,  eternal  drama. 

— Charlotte  Cushman 
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THEME:  Conformed  to  the  Pattern  of  the  Master  of  Life 

1.  Preparation  for  the  End Matthew  26:1-35  ;. 

2.  The  Last  Hours  Approach Matthew  26:36-75  || 

3.  Persecution  and  Ignominy Matthew  27:1-32  || 

4.  On  the  Cross Matthew  27:33-66  ■ 

5.  Alive  Again  (Easter) Matthew  28:1-10  . 

6.  Go  and  Make  Disciples Matthew  28:11-20 

7.  After  Being  with  Jesus  Acts   1:1-14 

8.  A  Traitor's  End Acts  1:15-26 

Really  Great  Preaching Acts  2:1-28        I 

A  Brotherhood  of  Believers Acts  2:29-47 

What  I  Have  I  Give  Acts  3:1-10       I 

There  Is  No  Other  Name Acts  4:1-12 

In  Prison  and  Out  Again Acts  5:17-32 

Converting  a  Friend Acts  8:26-40 

Spreading  Out  the  Gospel Acts  10:34-48        | 

What  Shall  I  Do? Acts  22:1-30  . 

Two  Long  Sentences Romans  2:1-11         | 

Now  Is  the  Time  to  Start Romans  13:1-14 

Righteousness,  Peace,  and  Joy  Romans  14:1-23 

Sincerity,  Comfort,  and  Salvation II  Corinthians  1:1-11 

Sorrow,  Forgiveness,  and  Thanks  II  Corinthians  2:1-17 

The  Spirit  Giveth  Life  ...-II  Corinthians  3:1-6 


All  Things  Are  for  You II  Corinthians  4 

All  Things  Are  of  God II  Corinthians  5 

Break  Apart  from  Thpm II  Corinthians  6 

Have  No  Regrets  Remaining —II  Corinthians  7 

Follow  Their  Best  Example II  Corinthians  8 

Be  Grateful  and  Eager II  Corinthians  9 

Never  Be  Disloyal II  Corinthians  10 

Unjust  Suffering  for  Christ II  Corinthians  1 1 
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1-21 
1-18 
1-16 
1-24 
1-15 
1-18 
1-33 
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<Jto4u-  about  a  Qo^e^ence? 
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Kemember  that  junior  high  camp 
or  senior  conference  you  went  to 
years  ago?  Perhaps  it  was  a  na- 
tional youth  fellowship  assembly 
or  a  U.  C.  Y.  M.  "regional."  It  was 
a  great  experience,  wasn't  it?  How 
about  having  that  same  experi- 
ence this  summer  or  fall?  There 
will  be  great  meetings  to  attend. 
The  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
will  do  what  they  can  to  help  you 
to  go.  But,  as  always,  there  is  a 
right  way  and  a  wrong  way  of 
going  about  it.  At  the  risk  of  being 
dull,  we  want  to  sketch  the  right 
way  so  you  won't  get  all  fouled  up. 

Decide  just  as  soon  as  possible 
what  conference  you  want  to  at- 
tend. We  are  printing  this  ad- 
vance calendar  each  month  to  let 
you  know  what  meetings  are  near 
you.  Don't  expect  to  trek  across 
the  continent.  Your  travel  time 
and  pocketbook  won't  allow  it. 

Write  to  the  sponsoring  organ- 
ization and  get  all  the  information 
you  can.  Get  your  registration 
started  to  make  certain  that  you 
will  be  included  in  the  conference. 
We  find  that  some  meetings  are 
delegated  affairs  and  only  those 
elected  can  go.  Get  your  name  in 
and  fees  paid  early. 

At  the  earliest  possible  time 
talk  it  over  with  your  unit  chap- 
lain. He  cannot  make  any  last 
minute  arrangements.  But,  given 
time,  he  can  be  a  great  help  to 
you.  He  can  check  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  meeting  has 
been  properly  authorized.  If  it  has 
not,  he  will  be  glad  to  inquire 
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about  it.  If  it  has,  he  will  help 
you   make   proper    arrangements. 

The  arrangements  that  can  be 
made  will  depend  upon  the  branch 
of  service  you  are  in  and  your 
status  on  the  base.  It  may  also  de- 
pend upon  how  active  you  are  in 
the  chapel  program.  Usually  you 
will  find  that  you  can  be  given 
permissive  travel  orders  or  de- 
tached duty  orders  which  will 
make  it  possible  for  you  to  attend 
without  costing  you  leave  or  fur- 
lough time.  Your  trip  must  be  at 
no  cost  to  the  government,  but 
under  some  circumstances  you 
may  get  "space  available"  permis- 
sion to  ride  military  aircraft.  It 
will  be  best,  however,  to  choose  a 
meeting  close  enough  so  that  trav- 
el is  not  a  problem. 

Last  summer  several  young  peo- 
ple of  the  armed  forces  attended 
denominational  or  interdenomina- 
tional meetings.  We  hope  that  this 
year  there  will  be  many  more.  The 
churches  want  you  to  come.  You 
have  a  real  contribution  to  make 
in  representing  the  young  people 
in  the  service.  You  will  find  it  to 
be  a  great  experience.  How  about 
beginning  right  now  to  make  your 
plans? 

The  following  calendar  is  an 
unofficial  list  of  many  of  the  con- 
ferences that  are  planned.  We 
plan  to  run  such  a  calendar  as  a 
regular  feature  in  The  Link.  The 
information  will  be  listed  in  this 
order:  date,  place  of  meeting, 
name  of  event,  and  place  to  write 
for  more  information. 


April  17-19  Booneville,  Mo.,  MISSOURI  U.C.Y.M.  CONFERENCE;  79  East 

Adams  St.,  Chicago  3,  111. 

April  24-26:  Johnston,    Pa.,    PENNSYLVANIA     U.C.Y.M.     CONFERENCE; 

2403  N.  Front  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

April  24-26:  Indianapolis,    Ind.,    INDIANA    U.C.Y.M.    CONFERENCE;    519 

Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

May  20-25:  Denver,    Col.,    AMERICAN    BAPTIST    CONVENTION;    1703 

Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

May  28-June  3:  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  PRESBYTERIAN  USA  GENERAL  ASSEM- 
BLY;   Witherspoon  Building,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

June  4-9:  Pella,    la.,    REFORMED    CHURCH    GENERAL    SYNOD;    156  \ 

Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.Y. 

June  4-11:  Montreat,  N.C.,  PRESBYTERIAN  US  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY; 

Presbyterian  Building,  Richmond,  Va. 

June  8-10:  Boston,    Mass.,    ANNUAL    MEETING    OF    THE     MOTHER 

CHURCH;  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  Boston  Mass. 

June  8-14:  Jamestown,  N.D.,  JAMESTOWN  ASSEMBLY  E.U.B.  CHURCH; 

United  Brethren  Building,  Dayton,  O. 

June  15-21:  Anderson,    Ind.,    CHURCH    OF    GOD    ANNUAL    CONVOCA-  \ 

TION;  Headquarters,  Anderson,  Ind. 

June  15-22:  Kaiser,  Mo.,  E.U.B.   CHURCH   SUMMER  ASSEMBLY;    U.   B.  I 

Building,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

June  16-21:  Colorado  Springs,  Col.,  CHURCH  OF  THE  BRETHREN  AN- 

NUAL CONFERENCE;  22  S.  State  St.,  Elgin,  111. 

June  17-24:  Tiffin,    O..    EVANGELICAL    AND    REFORMED    GExNERAL 

SYNOD;  1505  Race  St.,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

June  17-21:  Minneapolis,    Minn.,    ANNUAL    MEETING    OF    THE    COVE- 

NANT; 5101  N.  Francisco,  Chicago  25,  111. 

June  18-26:  Green  Lake,  Wis.,  AMERICAN  BAPTIST  NATIONAL  YOUTH 

CONFERENCE;  1703  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

June  20-26:  Montreat,    N.C.,    PRESBYTERIAN    US    YOUNG   ADULT    AS- 

SEMBLY; Presbyterian  Building,  Richmond,  Va. 

June  22-28:  Paynesville,   Minn.,   E.U.B.   CHURCH   SUMMER   ASSEMBLY; 

U.  B.  Building,  Dayton,  O. 

June  22-27:  Denver,  Col.,  CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  CONVENTION;  1201 

East  Broad  St.,  Columbus,  O. 

June  22-28:  Round  Rock,  Texas,  E.U.B.  CHURCH  SUMMER  ASSEMBLY; 

U.  B.  Building,  Dayton,  O. 

June  24-28:  Boston,    Mass.,    LUTHER    LEAGUE    FREEDOM    CONFER- 

ENCE; 2445  Park  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

June  28- July  3:  Kings  Mt.,  N.C.,  U.C.Y.M.  SOUTHEAST  TRAINING  CON- 
FERENCE; 79  East  Adams  St.,  Chicago  3,  111. 

June  29- July  3:  Buckhannon,  W.  Va.  E.U.B.  CHURCH  YOUNG  PEOPLES 
CAMP;  U.  B.  Building,  Dayton,  O. 

June  30- July  3:  Lafavette,  Ind.,  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION;  E.  and  R.  Church,  1505  Race  St.,  Philadelphia  2, 
Pa. 

June  27-July  4:  Green  Lake,  Wis.,  CHRISTIAN  WRITERS  AND  EDITORS 
CONFERENCE;  American  Baptist  Assembly,  Green  Lake,  Wis. 
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NO  GREATER  REWARD 

It  may  be  of  encouragement  to 
you  to  know  that  The  Link  was 
largely  responsible  for  my  decision 
to  enter  the  ministry.  Hospitalized 
for  a  year  with  a  broken  back,  I 
read  every  issue  cover  to  cover.  .  .  . 
I  am  now  an  ordained  Congrega- 
tional minister. 

Irvin  R.  Lindemuth 
Christ    Church,    Ashland,    Pa. 

STILL   POURING    IN 

Mr.  Salak  hit  the  jackpot.  For 
his  hobby  article  published  way 
back  in  November  we  still  get 
thanks  like  these: 

Your  article  "Clipping  Cash,"  by 
J.  C.  Salak,  hits  the  spot.  I  am 
recommending  it  to  my  readers.  Will 
be  looking  forward  to  seeing  more 
material  along  the  lines  of  spare- 
time  activities. 

Anne  Persinos 
Editor,  The  Bethlehem  Hobby  Exchange 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Just  a  few  words  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  the  fine  article  "Clip- 
ping Cash."  I  do  a  bit  of  writing  my- 
self, and  Mr.  Salak's  instructions 
will  undoubtedly  help  to  bring  in  a 
bit  more  cash. 

Ted   Klein 
Medina,  Ohio 
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FOR    FELLOWSHIP   GROUPS 

In  gratitude  for  the  enlightenment 
given  us  in  conducting  our  weekly 
meetings,  our  Youth  Fellowship 
group  extends  its  thanks  to  The  Link 
for  its  weekly  program  topics  and 
also  the  interesting  articles. 

Chaplain  Nels  S.  Kvale 
Rapid  City  Air  Force  Base 

FOR  OTHERS,  TOO 

A  chaplain  writes:  "Since  we  no 
longer  have  a  youth  group  on  the 
base,  please  cancel  our  subscrip- 
tion to  The  Link."  .  .  .  We're  puz- 
zled by  the  reason  he  gives,  be- 
cause The  Link  is  for  everybody. 
Of  course,  the  program  material 
in  the  back  is  planned  for  fellow- 
ship groups;  but  the  rest  of  our 
"big  little  magazine"  is  aimed  to 
interest  fellows  and  girls  outside 
— maybe  draw  them  in.  ...  If  we 
fail,  chaplains,  tell  us  how  to  do 
a  better  job.  We  welcome  your 
suggestions! 

BLUSHING  WITH  PRIDE 

We  never  had  any  literary  pre- 
tension or  thought  of  ourselves  as 
models  ( ! ) ,  but  we  hear  that  The 
Link  (and  The  Chaplain  too)  is 
being  used  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment's English-teaching  program 
in  the  Philippines. 


It's  a  long  way  from  Dayton, 
Ohio,  where  Ward  Stockier  ( "Ori- 
ental Encounter,"  page  1)  was 
born,  to  the  Himalaya  Mountains 
in  China  where  his  story  takes 
place,  but  "I  finally  made  the  trip 
.  .  .  on  funds  contributed  gener- 
ously by  the  ILS.  Army."  After 
nearly  five  years'  service  during 
World  War  II  (thirty  months  of 
which  were  spent  in  the  China- 
Burma-India  theater),  Mr.  Stock- 
ier sailed  home,  and  now  lives  in 
Florida  with  his  wife  and  six-year- 
old  daughter.  In  answer  to  your 
question,  "Is  this  a  true  personal 
experience?"  Mr.  Stockier  replies: 
"This  story  is  more  than  just  that. 
It  is  an  incident  that  I'll  never  for- 
get, drawn  from  a  true  and  vivid 
experience — and  then  some!" 

• 
You'll  remember  Pat  Blair  ("El 
Matador,"  page  5)  for  his  enter- 
taining and  informative  article  on 
Mexico's  popular  sport  "Jai  Alai" 
which  appeared  in  the  August 
issue.  Mr.  Blair,  a  former  writer 
for  the  Beaumont  Journal,  Texas, 
is  at  present  a  graduate  student  at 
the  University  of  Texas.  His  main 
interest,  however,  and  one  to 
which  he  devotes  a  great  deal  of 
time,  is  the  study  of  contemporary 
Mexican  life  and  culture. 


Frank  C.  Ross  ("Uncle  Joe's 
Laryngitis,"  page  11),  who  has 
seen  service  in  both  the  Army  and 
Navy,   takes   this   homespun   tale 


from  material  he  is  putting  to- 
gether for  a  book.  A  new  con- 
tributor to  The  Link,  Mr.  Ross 
began  his  free-lance  writing  career 
four  years  ago. 

As  sportswriter,  general  report- 
er, and  rewrite  man,  J.  L.  Harte 
("There'll  Always  Be  A  White 
House,"  page  19)  has  been  writ- 
ing professionally  for  about  twenty 
years.  During  World  War  II  he 
served  as  an  Infantry  correspond- 
ent, and  following  his  discharge 
joined  the  staff  of  The  Washing- 
ton (D.C.)  Post.  He  left  the  Post 
a  few  years  ago  to  free-lance  ex- 
clusively, and  since  then  his  fic- 
tion and  non-fiction  have  appeared 
in  more  than  300  magazines.  In  a 
recent  letter  he  writes:  "A  new 
mystery  novel,  The  Deadly  and 
the  Dead  will  appear  by  the  time 
your  April  issue  is  out." 

* 

Will  Talsey  ( "Have  You  Money 
Coming?"  page  27)  served  in  the 
Army  during  World  War  II  and 
was  later  hospitalized  at  Borden 
Army  Hospital  at  Chickasha,  Ok- 
lahoma, so  he  writes  from  a  vet- 
eran's point  of  view.  This  is  his 
first  article  for  The  Link. 


Dr.  Floyd  V.  Filson  (United 
Fellowship  Study  Outlines),  pro- 
fessor of  New  Testament  at  Mc- 
Cormick  Theological  Seminary, 
Chicago,  111.,  has  for  many  years 
been  interested  in  youth  work.  Dr. 
Filson  is  author  of  several  books 
including  Pioneers  of  the  Primi- 
tive Church,  The  New  Testament 
Against  Its  Background,  and  he  is 
co-author  of  Westminister  Bible 
Atlas. 
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work  for  a  while,  Abe  commented 
drily : 

"I  can  eat  that  grain  as  fast  as 
you're  grinding  it." 

"Indeed,"  the  miller  grunted. 
"And  how  long  do  you  think  you 
can  keep  that  up?" 

"Until  I  starve  to  death,"  said 
Lincoln. 

— Christian   Union  Herald 


Irate  wife:  "Oscar,  one  of  the 
ducks  you  were  shooting  yester- 
day called  and  left  her  number." 

"Heads — we  go  to  a  movie. 
Tails — we  go  to  the  grill.  If  it 
stands  on  edge — we  study." 

— The  Watchman  Examiner 

It  takes  three  thousand  bolts  to 
hold  a  truck  together,  but  only 
one  nut  to  scatter  it  all  over  the 
countryside. 

Nervous  Suitor:  "Sir,  er — that 
is,  I  would  like  to- — er — that  is — 
I  mean  I  have  been  going  with 
your  daughter  five  years." 

Father:  "Well,  young  man, 
what  do  you  want — a  pension?" 

"My  boy  wants  booklarnin'," 
said  the  mountaineer.  "What  you 
got  to  offer  him?" 

"Well,"  said  the  teacher,  "we 
have  spelling,  trigonometry,  Eng- 
lish—" 

"Give  him  that  triggernometry," 
said  the  mountaineer.  "He's  the 
worst  shot  in  the  family." 

Young  Abe  Lincoln  took  a  sack 
of  grain  to  a  mill  whose  proprietor 
was  known  as  the  laziest  soul  in 
Illinois. 

After  watching  the  miller  at 
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"The  thing  for  you  to  do,"  said 
the  doctor  to  the  man  with 
frazzled  nerves,  "is  to  stop  think- 
ing of  yourself.  Bury  yourself  in 
your  work." 

"Can't." 

"Why  not?" 

"Concrete  mixer." 

Said  the  captain  to  the  corporal: 
"When  you  came  here  two  weeks 
ago,  you  told  me  what  a  good  man 
you  were.  Tell  me  again,  I'm 
getting  discouraged." 

— The  Dope  Sheet 


"Season  after  season,  same  old  story. 
State  never  wins  a  game.  Sometimes  I'm 
glad  I  never  passed  the  entrance 
exams." 


THE    DOGWOOD 

j  According  to  folklore,  at  the  time  of  the 
Crucifixion  the  dogwood  was  a  large  and 
beautiful  forest  tree.  Its  wood  was  so  strong  it 
was  selected  for  the  timber  of  the  Cross.  But  the 
dogwood  was  so  sad,  because  it  had  been  put 
;o  such  a  use,  that  it  never  again  stood  large 
and  strong  but  grew  up  slender  and  twisted. 
Its  blossoms  came  out  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
and  in  the  center  of  the  outer  edge  of  each 
petal  there  were  nail  prints — brown  with  rust 
and  stained  with  blood. 
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